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OROTHEA left the table 

and was upstairs and 

down again in the shake 
of a lamb’s tail. In her hand 
was a case. Opening it, she held 
up a small gold watch with a 
design set in diamonds in the 
back. 

‘*There !’’ she said. ‘‘1’d for- 
gotten all about it. It’s just a 
lump of money. It was moth- 
er’s, but she never wore it; 
and father gave it to me because 
I was her eldest daughter. I 
don’t ever wear it, and it will 
buy a dress suit and leave a 
good deal over besides. ’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t give that lovely, 
shiny watch for old, ugly black 
clothes |’? cried Nancy. ‘‘ Please 
keep it for my wedding pres- 
ent. I love it.’’ 

‘*People with straight hair 
aren’t likely to marry,’’ said 
Jack. ‘* But we’ll keep the 
watch on the chance till you’re 
sixty-five. ’’ 

‘** Jack,’’ Dorothea said ear- 
nestly, ‘‘the watch really will 
get your clothes. ’’ 

‘*No, it won’t.’’ 

“Oh, but, Jack,’’ protested 
Dorothea, ‘‘it’s only by chance 
the watch is mine! I don’t want two 
watches. This only clutters up my 
drawer. It would make me so happy 
to have you use it.’’ 

‘*You’re all right, Dot. But I remem- 
ber quite well when father gave you 
that watch that you were to keep it for 
an emergency.’’ 

‘*T remember,’’ Dorothea answered. 
‘*He said mother valued it for its asso- 
ciations, but that for us it had no 
association and that if we ever needed 
money we were free to sell it.’’ 

**T don’t call a dress suit an emer- 
gency,’’ Jack replied. ‘‘What do you 
all think I am—an orphan asylum? 
Sadie wants to paint me pictures and 
you to sell your jewels and Ted to claim 
rewards for me. Now, listen to me, 
all of you. Be it known to all men by 
these presents that I, John Benning- 
ton, of the town of Somerset, being of 
sane mind, desire only what is mine 
own, and I do hereby refuse and repu- 
diate all efforts of my relatives, female 
and otherwise, to provide clothes for 
my maintenance. Is that plain?’’ 

**T don’t think you ought to feel that 
way about taking help, Jack,’’ Sarah 
said nervously, ‘‘but I think you are 
right not to take the watch. It is worth 


a good many hundred dollars, and you | 


may be glad to have it sometime in 
case of real need. Put it away, Doro- 
thea, for a rainy day.’’ 

Nancy, ‘with Ted for a bodyguard, 
carried the watch upstairs. 

‘*Tf you’re going out this afternoon, 
Jack,’’ Sarah said, ‘‘will you pay this 
coal bill for me at Dow’s? Here is the 





bill; and if you come to me before you 
go out, I’ll give you the check.’’ She | 
handed him the bill and left the room. | 

‘Great Scott!’? Jack exclaimed. | 
**¢John C. Dow, coal and wood mer- | 
chant, $122.39.’ That’s money to burn, | 
sure enough ! And it would cover me | 
from head to foot. I wonder if Sadie | 
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has got a dress suit up her sleeve for Christ- 
mas! Hello!’’ he exclaimed, glancing out of 
the window. ‘*There’s Phil!’’ 

Dropping the bill on the table, he dashed 
out. Phil was going on a tramp with red Sandy, 
and Jack and Rover went, too. It was not for 
many a long day that Jack remembered John 
C. Dow and the unpaid bill that he had left 
on the library table. 

Dorothea followed Sarah upstairs. Nancy 
and Ted had by that time hurled themselves 
down the back stairs and fled outdoors through 
Kezzy’s clean kitchen. Sarah was in her room 
at her desk, but she was not writing a check. 
She was wiping tears off the end of her nose. 
When she saw Dorothea she tried to smile. 

‘*What is it, Sadie??? Dorothea asked. ‘*‘ You 
didn’t eat any lunch, and now you’re crying. 
Is it Jack’s suit, Sadie? You mustn’t feel bad 
about that. ’’ 

‘*T’d like him to have it. I try to manage so 
that there’ll be a margin for things you all 
want, but I don’t seem to have done very well 
this year.’’ 

**T wish we knew more about our affairs, ’’ 
ventured Dorothea. ‘‘Jack and I might help 
you plan.’”’ 

The tears filled Sarah’s eyes, but she sat 
speechless. 
~**Never mind,’’ Dorothea said; ‘‘we trust 
you. Only Don, too, thinks that you ought to 
let us help.’’ 

Still Sarah did not speak. 

‘*Is it only Jack, or does something else 
trouble you?’’ Dorothea persisted. 

‘*Donald is going away,’’ Sarah said. ‘‘He 
has a fine business offer in South America. ’’ 

‘*You’re going with him!’’ 

Sarah shook her head. 

‘*Indeed you are!’’ Dorothea said. ‘‘You 
can’t let him go off alone to South America. 
His rights come before ours. You’ve stood by 
us for years, and we appreciate it; but I’m 


| sure we can manage—Jack and I[.’’ 


**T can’t leave you yet.’’ 
‘¢Then I’ll appeal to Donald. There’s some- 
| thing we don’t know—and Donald thinks we 


| ought to know it. I’m going to ask him.’’ 


twill @ 
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ORAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 
IT WAS FINALLY SARAH THAT, IN HER EFFORT TO ESCAPE, RAN 
STRAIGHT INTO DONALD'S ARMS 


**Don’t!’? begged Sarah. ‘‘You will make 
me very unhappy if you do. Give me time to 
think, Dolly. I’m so confused, I don’t know 
what’s right. This offer to Don does complicate 
things, but it seems as if I must stay till Jack’s 
through college. I promised father the boys 
should go through college. ’’ 

‘* Yes,’? granted Dorothea, puzzled, ‘* but 
why can’t he go anyway ?”’ 

‘**T can’t tell you now, Dolly,’’ Sarah said. 
‘*T’ve got to think things out a little.’’ 

‘“*Why not ask Dr. Field,’’ suggested Doro- 
thea, ‘‘or Eben? They’re our guardians. ’’ 

**Don’t say anything to Eben,’’ Sarah re- 
plied quickly. ‘‘I don’t want him to know of 
Donald’s offer. Promise to leave it to me.’’ 

‘*For a week,’’ Dorothea answered, ‘‘but no 
longer. Christmas is Friday. We’ll let it be till 
after Christmas. ’’ 

Dorothea was off to her Saturday’s duties. As 
she put away Kezzy’s basketful of well-ironed 
table linen, straightened the boys’ room and 
looked over Nancy’s wardrobe, she muttered 
the French poetry she was trying to learn for 
Monday’s recitation. When at last she ran 
downstairs again Ted accosted her. 

**Dolly,’’ he said, ‘*I wish Jack didn’t have 
to go to parties without a dress suit. I asked 
Sadie if she had one for him for Christmas, 
and she said no.’’ 

‘** Jack will always have a good time,’’ Doro- 
thea assured him; ‘‘don’t bother about him.’’ 

Ted opened his Songs Without Words and 
chose his favorite, but his thoughts were still 
with Jack. ‘‘I might ask our guardians,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘That wouldn’t be telling 
family affairs to strangers. ’’ 

Leaving his music, he ran through the hole 
in the hedge to the house next door. Dr. Field 
was just stepping out of his car. He listened 
with interest to Ted’s story. 

**So Jack’s the only boy in his set without 
a dress suit, is he? And Miss Sarah says the 
bank is burst?’’ he said in his friendly way. 
‘*T don’t suppose Jack has enough money in 
his own purse for it?’’ 

‘“*He hasn’t time to work while he’s in 





school, and he spends his allowance. He’s 
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In Ten Chapters 
Chapter Three 


bought Nan a lovely ring at 
Beeman’s because he teased her 
about potatoes in her stocking. ’’ 

‘*That’s like Jack,’’ the doc- 
tor said, laughing. ‘‘I wish I 
could help him out, but there 
are so many holes in a doctor’s 
pocket that the money runs out 
as fast as it runs in. Phil 
wouldn’t have had his evening 
clothes if he hadn’t asked for 
them just as I took a big check 
out of the mail.’’ 

“If Jack doesn’t have them, 
it will disgrace the Bennington 
name. ’’ 

Dr. Field laughed again. ‘‘It 
takes more than clothes to dis- 
grace a name, Ted. I’d like 
Jack to have his heart’s desires, 
but I don’t see how we can 
manage it. I don’t suppose there 
would be any use in trying 
Eben Carter.’’ 

Ted went soberly home. He 
was not going to give up his 
effort to uphold the family honor 
until he had turned every stone 
within his reach. There was still 
one, although it was heavy. 

He ate his dinner and played 
for a while on the piano before 
he sat down methodically to his 
lessons. When he had finished study- 
ing, he refused Nancy’s invitation to 
play parchesi, and settled himself into 
the chair by the big desk. He had a 
letter to write. He began: 

Dear Eben. You are half of our guar- 
dian, so I am writing you a letter, as you 
belong to the family more than Dr. Field 
does, and Dr. Field has holes in his pock- 
ets. Jack needs to have a dress suit to go 
to parties in the holidays, or else everyone 
will laugh at the Bennington name. Sadie 
can’t afford any more money now, and 
Jack fhasn’t saved enough, and he won’t 
take Dolly’s watch, and I didn’t get a re- 
ward, He needs to look as well as the 
other boys. Could you do anything about 
getting Jack a dress suit? 

Yours truly, Edwards Bennington. 

Ted told no one about the letter. 
While he awaited results he went about 
in his own quiet way, except when Mrs. 
Briggs, as a topic of conversation, made 
ructions between himself and Nancy. 
Mrs. Briggs was becoming more of a 
fixture in the playhouse than Ted 
thought proper. Nancy decided that it 
was politic not to mention her visitor 
to the family. As Ted scorned to be a 
telltale, Mrs. Briggs continued her calls. 

On Wednesday, when Ted came in 
from school, he found Eben’s answer. 
He read it with a drooping face, and 
when he found Dorothea alone gave the 
letter to her. It read: 

Dear Edwards. Your letter is at hand. 
I can do nothing to supply John with ex- 
travagant clothes, but I can imagine other 
ways of upholding the Bennington name. 
If John wants to go to work and earn his 
living, I will pay for a stout pair of shoes. 

Sincerely, Eben Carter. 

**Q Teddy!’’ Dorothea exclaimed. 
‘*Did you ask Eben to help Jack?’’ 

**T had to,’’ returned Teddy. ‘‘ Jack 
ean’t be laughed at.’’ 

Jack, hearing his name, came to the 
door. ‘‘What about Eben? Is that a 
letter from him? Let me read it.’’ 
‘*May he, Teddy ?’’ asked Dorothea. 
‘*T suppose so,’’ sighed Ted. His 
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efforts to help the family seemed not to have 
attained any exceptional degree of success. 

As Jack read the letter, his brows drew to- 
gether. ‘‘Do you mean you asked Eben Carter 
to help us?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Ted answered bravely. 

‘“‘Then all I can say is that you’re pretty 
much of an idiot. Next time, leave my affairs 
alone. That letter is the most insulting thing 
I ever read. I wouldn’t take a crust from Eben 
Carter if I were starving.’’ 

Crumpling the letter, he threw it into the 
fire and left the room. The slow tears gathered 
in Ted’s eyes. 

‘*Never mind, ’’ Dorothea said, with her arm 
round him. ‘‘ Jack didn’t mean to be so rough; 
he’s very proud about money matters. ’’ 

‘**T don’t like him to think I’m an idiot.’’ 

‘*He doesn’t. And I don’t. I think you are 
very thoughtful and generous. Don’t worry 
any more about Jack; he’ll be sorry he was 
cross, and he’ll have a good time even if he 
can’t have new clothes. Think, only two days 
to Christmas !’’ 

They were two slow days. It took Jack 
one of them to get over his anger at Ted and 
to become his noisy, happy self. Sarah tried to 
be cheerful, but had frequent relapses. Donald, 
when he appzared, looked dazed, and Kezzy 
chose the time for extra grumblings. 

But Dorothea would not allow heavy hearts 
in the Bennington house at Christmas time, 
even though she herself was pondering what 
lay beyond. She cheered Sarah, coaxed Jack 
back to good humor, comforted Ted, helped 
Nancy in her mad scramble to finish Christmas 
gifts, lent Kezzy a skillful hand in the kitchen, 
and laughed and danced through it all. 

It was finally the usual riotous, happy Ben- 
nington throng that filled stockings on Christ- 
mas Eve and emptied them on Christmas 
morning. If Jack was freshly disappointed as 
to his suit, he was partly consoled by Nancy’s 
wild delight in her ring from Beeman’s and 
Ted’s quieter joy in his new skates. 

Kezzy’s Christmas dinner was unsurpassed. 
Don helped to eat it, Phil came in later for tea, 
and Susie came over to spend the evening, 
which was filled with games and laughter. 

‘*Just one game of blindman’s buff before 
Susie has to go home,’’ begged Nancy when 
nine o’clock struck. 

If they could have made more noise, they 
would have made it during that romp. Phil 
and Jack caught everyone, but when it came 
Don’s turn he was slower. His long arms 
thrashed round like a mill sail, and his long 
legs scrambled about like a squirrel’s. There 
were dodgings and bumpings and shriekings 
to avoid him. Nancy slipped through his ‘fin- 
gers, Ted was caught but wriggled free, Phil 
vaulted over a chair back to safety, Dorothea 
crouched behind the door, and it was finally 
Sarah that, in her effort to escape, ran straight 
into Donald’s arms. 

‘*Tt’s Sarah,’’ he said, and pushed up his 
bandage to make sure. ‘‘I claim my forfeit.’’ 
And he kissed her in spite of her blushes. 

Dorothea, going forward to untie the hand- 
kerchief, was near enough to hear Don’s 
words, which he meant only for Sarah: 

‘*T’ve caught you fairly, and I mean to keep 
you ” 

‘It’s what you ought to do, Don,’’ Doro- 
thea said under her breath. ‘‘Christmas is over 
now. Will you come to dinner to-morrow night 
and let us talk matters out?’’ 

**T shan’t be in town to-morrow, Dolly.’’ 

‘But we want you when we discuss affairs. 
You must wait to-night, then. Phil and Susie 
will go soon. Shall I send the children to bed?’’ 

Don hesitated. ‘‘Sarah has her story to tell 
you. I think you should all hear it.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ Dorothea. said, and went to 
help Susie with her wraps. ‘‘ Take Susie 
across, Jack, will you? And then come right 
back. Don wants to speak to us.’’ 

**T’m going,’’ said Phil. ‘‘I’ll take Susie. ’’ 

Dorothea saw them off and went back to the 
library. Sarah was in a big chair by the fire, 
with Ted on the rug and Jack standing with 
his elbow on the mantelpiece. Don sat down 
by Sarah, and Nancy scrambled into Doro- 
thea’s lap. 

‘*T feel as queer as if I were having my 
picture taken,’’ Jack declared. ‘‘Whatever this 
thundering mystery is that’s floated into our 
happy home, let’s have it.’’ 

‘*Tt’s quite a long story,’’ Donald said 
slowly. ‘‘Sarah never would tell you until this 
South American expedition made things differ- 
ent. Either I must give up a fine chance or you 
must let her go, for I will not leave her.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Jack, ‘‘what’s to hinder your 
being married and taking Sarah with you?’’ 

**T’ll tell you now all about it, for Donald 
thinks I must,’’ Sarah said, and the hesitation 
was gone from her manner. ‘‘He thinks Eben 
will be generous, and I hope he will.’’ 

‘*Eben generous!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘But 
what has he got to be generous for?’’ 

‘“*My story is a little mixed,’’ Sarah said, 
‘*hecause we’re such a mixed-up family. You 
see, Eben and I had the same mother but dif- 
ferent fathers, and you four children and I had 
the same father but different mothers. When 
Eben was ten years old, his father died, leav- 
ing all his money without condition to his wife 
—my mother. He loved her, although he was 
a hard man and never made her happy. When 








she met John Bennington after her husband’s 
death, she soon learned to love him and after 
a while she married him.”’ 

‘*That was our father,’’ said Ted. 

‘“They were very happy,’’ went on Sarah, 
‘tand by and by I was born. I should have 
had a perfectly happy childhood if it had not 
been for Eben. He always disliked me. By the 
time he was twelve he was keen after money 
and knew just how rich his mother was. He 
wanted to inherit all that money. He resented 
his mother’s second masriage, and he resented 
my coming; he didn’t want a sister to share 
his father’s fortune.’’ 

“To put it plainly,’’ said Donald, ‘‘Eben 
Carter never cared for anyone except himself. ’’ 

‘*T suppose it was hard on him,’’ said Sarah. 
‘*He thought the money was his and that 
mother was wasting it. As he grew older he 
wanted to get control of the property; but 
though mother was gentle and yielding, she 
would not allow that. Finally she agreed to a 
certain demand that Eben made and gave him, 
besides, a large allowance. He went away to 
seek his own fortune. ’’ 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
Sarah went on: 

‘When mother died she left all her money 
in trust to John Bennington for her two chil- 
dren. Father was to have the use of it all 
during his lifetime; at his death it was to be 
divided between Eben and me. Father never 
touched the income from Eben’s half; that 
went to Eben at once. He married, and we 
saw little of him. Father and I lived together, 
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all in comfort in this house, which belonged 
to him. When he died, there was less. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ said Dorothea. 

**And,’’ added Donald slowly, ‘‘this is the 
important point — that Eben insisted on his 
mother adding to her will a clause that Sarah’s 
share of the fortune should revert to Eben, not 
only on Sarah’s death, but in case she married 
a@ man able to care for her.’’ 

‘She won’t marry you because she doesn’t 
want to lose her money ?’’ asked Jack a little 
contemptuously. 

‘*How much money did father leave ?’’ Doro- 
thea asked quickly. 

‘** Besides this house, nothing, ’’ said Donald. 

‘*Oh!’? breathed Dorothea. ‘‘O Jack, think 
of everything that Sadie has sacrificed for us!’’ 
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“*T don’t understand it,’’ Jack said gruffly. 

‘*Tt comes to this,’’ said Donald. ‘‘When 
Sarah marries me, she comes to me without a 
cent. I can take care of her, but —’’ 

‘¢*Do you mean, Sarah,’’ Jack broke in, 
standing straight, ‘‘that we have been living 
on you all these years?’’ 

‘* We are all brothers and sisters, Jack,’’ 
Sarah said. 

Jack paid no attention to her. Turning his 
back on the room and leaning his forehead on 
the high mantelshelf, he looked into the fire. 

‘*So that’s why Eben hates us!’’ he ex- 
claimed bitterly. ‘‘I don’t wonder. I would if I 
were he. We’re nothing but a pack of pau- 
pers. And I’ve been an up-and-down beggar. ’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Qy William Leavitt Stoddard 


S he hurried into his uni- 
A form, Jimmy Blair per- 
spired freely. The tent was 

like a furnace under the blazing 
sun, which poured its rays down 
on the training camp. But Jimmy 
was not a new man, and he accepted the heat 
as part of the game. Moreover, he was half 
a day late, and there was little time left in 
which to get his equipment together, pack 





FOR A PERCEPTIBLE PERIOD OF TIME THE EIGHT MEN STOOD MOTIONLESS. 
THEN JIMMY SAID: “I'D LIKE TO TRY, SIR” 


with Kezzy to take care of us till he met your 
mother, Dorothea Edwards, somewhere farther 
west and fell in love with her. I don’t wonder, 
for she was like Dolly, —like a spring breeze or 
a June sky, —all gayety and freshness and life. 
She had no relatives living, I believe, except 
one gruff old uncle whom she displeased in 
marrying father. At any rate, she never talked 
about any relatives, as you know.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t that uncle like our father?’’ 
demanded Ted. 

‘*Because he thought money the only thing 
in the world, and father was not a money- 
maker. But father had things worth much 
more: he was the most upright, genial, courtly, 
scholarly man I have ever known. We were all 
very happy. I loved Dolly when she came, and 
Jack, and by and by Teddy and Nan. Then 
your mother died. ’’ 

Dorothea held Nancy closer. 

‘* After that you know the story. Dorothea 
has done more for you all than I ever could, 
but she could not love you any better. When 
father died he left you to my care, though he 
made Dr. Field and Eben guardians. Dr. Field 
was his oldest friend, and he thought Eben 
was a good business man.’’ 

‘*But I don’t see yet what keeps you from 
marrying Donald,’’ Dorothea said. 

Sarah glanced at Jack and drew a quick sigh. 

‘*T’)] tell you the rest,’’ said Donald. ‘‘As 
Sadie said, Eben received his share of the for- 
tune when his mother died. Sadie’s half, added 
to your father’s salary as editor of White- 
wood’s Magazine, yielded enough to keep you 





away his civilian clothes and report in the 
company street where K Company was to 
assemble for its first drill. 

‘“*Get a wiggle on!’’ cried a voice almost in 
his ear as Jimmy snapped his suit case shut 
and shoved it under the cot. 

Jimmy turned and confronted- a smiling 
brown face under a shock of yellow hair. 

‘*T’m your corporal,’’ the newcomer de- 
clared. ‘‘My name’s Lincoln. Sergeant’s just 
issued a fire alarm for everyone. ’’ 

“*T’ll be out in a second,’’ replied Jimmy a 
little coldly as the yellow head withdrew. 

It was Jimmy Blair’s second year at the 
training camp, and for his own particular pur- 
poses he had planned to be on the ground 
early. But his ambition had been balked 
through his carelessness; he had come away 
from home without his marching shoes. He 
did not discover his omission until he had 
reached the train. So he had to turn back—and 
the next train went four hours later. 

Unlike most of the young men at this train- 
ing camp, Jimmy had decided in advance that 
when he ‘‘graduated’’ it would be as a corporal 
at least, and Jimmy was one of those who are 
accustomed to get what they go after. The 
summer before he had nearly won the stripes 
of a corporalship; this year, with the added 
experience and a week or two of ‘‘cramming’’ 
on the Infantry Drill Regulations, he felt con- 
fident that his knowledge and diligence would 
be rewarded. 

Emerging from his tent within thirty seconds 
after Lincoln’s peremptory summons, Jimmy 











found his company lining up rap- 
idly. He walked quickly toward 
the head, found his squad—No. 4 
—and stepped into the vacant place 
in the rear rank. 

**You’re No. 2,’ the corporal 
whispered to him. Apparently Lincoln did not 
notice Jimmy’s faded. hat cord—evidence that 
Jimmy was a second-year man. Lincoln’s own 
cord was glossy and new. 

‘tT know it,’? whispered Jimmy in reply. 
‘*T’ve been through this before, you know.’’ 

A piercing whistle called the double row to 
order and attention before Lincoln could reply. 

The day had not begun auspiciously for 
Jimmy. If he could have arrived at the camp 
before the company was temporarily organized, 
he confidently believed that he should have 
had the position now occupied by Lincoln. 
Moreover, he was annoyed that no one gave 
any recognition to his stained uniform and 
slightly battered hat; the overworked captain 
and the sergeant as well had apparently ignored 
both of those evidences of service as well as 
the information in Jimmy’s registration slip. 

‘“Still,’’ he consoled himself, ‘‘this is only 
the first day, and there’s at least a week till 
they appoint the permanent officers. ’’ 

But there was little time for musing. Capt. 
Moller, a seasoned regular army man, with an 
honest hatred for inefficiency and lost motion, 
was already inspecting his men. His first lieu- 
tenant followed him down the line, and the 
file closers in the rear, catching their cue from 
the leaders, moved about, straightening the 
rear rank here and there. 

‘*Company—rest!’’ came the word at last. 
Then, ‘‘ Dismissed !’’? And as the ranks broke, 
the sergeant shouted, ‘‘Stay in the company 
street, please! The next formation will take 
place in fifteen minutes. ’’ 

‘*That’s a funny thing to do,’’ Jimmy said 
to Lincoln. ‘‘What’s the use of standing us up 
like that and then letting us go? Last summer 
we’d have been on the drill ground by now.’’ 

‘Oh, I guess it’s all right,’’ replied Lincoln. 
‘*There’s a lot of absolutely raw men here, 
and I guess the idea is to form us by squads 
and let us go at it separately till we learn the 
elementary things. You can’t drill an entire 
raw company at once, you know.’’ 

‘‘Oh, 1 know that,’’ said Jimmy. Then he 
asked suddenly, ‘‘You been at the training 
camp before?’’ 

Lincoln laughed. ‘‘No—but I’ve been in a 
school organization, so I’m not altogether 
green.’’ 

‘*T was here last year,’’ said Jimmy rather 
loftily. ‘‘ But they do it differently now.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Lincoln replied tolerantly, ‘‘I guess 
the captain is all right. They say he’s to be 
made a major soon. ’’ 

Jimmy’s opinion that the methods used by 
Capt. Moller were too easy-going was soon 
changed. The fifteen minutes allotted by the 
sergeant had scarcely ticked away when the 
first platoon, including Jimmy’s squad, was 
summoned to the street, lined up, and marched 
in fairly regular column to the field; there it 
was broken into squads and put through the 
elements of military drill — facings, turnings 
and marchings. 

At the end of the first hour the new men 
were stiff and tired. Jimmy had to admit to 
himself that he had forgotten more than he had 
thought possible. In Lincoln, his corporal and 
rival, he found a formidable opponent; for it 
did not take him long to see that Lincoln’s 
despised school training was something not to 
be scoffed at. The corporal gave his commands 
with confidence, handled his ‘squad easily, and 
explained clearly to the inexperienced ‘‘rook- 
ies’’ the puzzling elementary manceuvres. 

The afternoon was not without its clash. 

‘*Here, Blair, ’’ called Lincoln, ‘‘you take the 
place of No. 3, rear rank, for a moment—I want 
to show him what he does when the command 
is ‘Squad left.’ I’ll give the order, No. 3, and 
you watch Blair. Ready ? Squad left—march !’’ 

It happened that in the previous summer 
Jimmy had been No. 2, front rank, and that 
he had never occupied the place of a No. 3 
in the rear rank. He stepped confidently into 
the gap, however, and at the word ‘‘March!’’ 
he ‘‘obliqued’’ left, following the man in 
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THE PRESIDENTS PURSE AND PERQUISITES 


HAT is the precise salary of 

b W the President of the United 

States, and, on the other hand, 

what are the expenses that he has to 
meet out of this remuneration ? 

It is astonishing how few persons 
know the correct answers to those 
questions. It is safe to say that the 
majority of American voters mark 
their ballots for presidential candidates with- 
out realizing that they are assisting in the 
winning of a prize worth $300,000 in gold and 
nearly that much again in perquisites. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year, the present salary 
of the Chief Executive, means $205.48 a day 
or $8.56 an hour, waking or sleeping. 





SALARY AND PERQUISITES 


HEN George Washington and his suc- 

cessors for half a century or more 

traveled about on public business, they 
paid the toll keeper, the innkeeper and the 
coach driver out of their official salary of 
$25,000 a year. Now the government allows the 
President yearly for travel a sum equal to the 
annual salary of the Presidents from Washing- 
ton to Grant. In other words, the Chief Execu- 
tive now receives four times as much in salary 
and allowances as was given to Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and the other Presidents of 
their time and twice as much as was allowed 
the Chief Magistrates from Hayes to Roosevelt. 

Besides the purse of $300,000 and the right 
to spend, during his term, $100,000 more for 
travel, —without giving any account of its use, 
—the President also receives a four-year lease 
upon the most stately and famous old colonial 
mansion in the country. 

Moreover, the government now pays the 
salary of the private secretary to the President 
—$7500 a year. All Presidents until Buchanan 
had to pay their secretaries out of their own 
salary of $25,000. The first salary that the 
government allowed to the secretary to the 
President was $2500; he now draws three times 
that amount, besides having the free use of the 
White House conservatories and a touring car 
that is kept in the President’s garage. 

Thus the remuneration of both the Chief 
Executive and the head of his office force have 
been trebled since Lincoln and his faithful 
Nicolay occupied the White House offices. In- 
deed, four of the clerks and stenographers in 
the President’s office receive as much salary as 
John Nicolay received; and above them is an 
executive clerk drawing $5000 and a chief clerk 
drawing $4000 a year. 

The yearly pay roll of that office force 
amounts to a goodly fortune; and that does not 
include a contingent fund of $25,000 appropri- 
ated annually for the stationery, record books, 
telegraph and telephone service, furnishings 
and conveyances used by the executive office, 
in addition to such new books as the White 
House library needs. 

The President’s business correspondence, of 
course, goes through the mails without charge. 
He has to buy stamps only for his private corre- 
spondence. When he gives a state entertainment 
there is always a messenger at hand to deliver 
invitations at the doors of the invited guests. 

The residence part of the White House offers 


far greater conveniences than Presidents en- 
joyed even at the beginning of the present 
century. Until after the Mexican War the exec- 
utive mansion was lighted solely with candles 
and oil lamps, and until a few years before 
the Civil War there was no central heating or 
ventilating system. Water for use in the house 
was dipped out of a spring beneath what is 
now the front portico. To-day, however, the 
most modern systems of electric lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation and plumbing have been in- 
stalled, and an officer of engineers is intrusted 
with the task of keeping them in repair. 
Whenever the mistress of the White House 
wishes to have repairs made, or desires new 
furniture or new decorations, she calls upon 
that officer, and he pays for the improvements 
out of an annual fund that is allowed him 
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sea forces, the President is also entitled to a 
number of perquisites not stipulated in the 
appropriation bills. Probably the most enjoy- 
able of them is the authority to use the naval 
yachts Mayflower and Sylph at any time he 
desires. 

The President’s rank also entitles him and 
his family to the free medical attention and 
free medicines guaranteed to every officer in 
either branch of the service. A surgeon is al- 
ways detailed to reside in or near the execu- 
tive mansion—whether the real White House 
or the ‘‘summer’’ one—and to protect the health 
of its occupants. The War Department pays the 
salary of the surgeon. 

If, by any ill fate, the President should die 
while in office, the government meets the 
expenses of his state funeral, and, in addition 





PRESIDENT WILSON AT HIS 


for ‘‘care, refurnishing and repairs.’’ It has 
always been a tradition that the President’s 
abode shall look spick-and-span, that none of 
the furniture shall show a scratch or a worn 
spot, that none of the decorations or draperies 
shall be allowed to fade or to grow threadbare. 
The government pays for it all, as well as for 
all the fuel, heat, light and flowers. 

Out of this fund for care, repairs and fur- 
nishing past mistresses of the White House 
have made purchases as they have seen fit. 
Thus Mrs. Grant purchased for $1000 a silver 
canoe, which is still used to hold flowers at 
state receptions, and Mrs. Hayes, for $15,000, 
got the gaudily flowered china set that was 
shelved when Mrs. Roosevelt invested $30,000 
in the present service. All such articles, of 
course, become the property of the government. 


PRESIDENT WELL CARED FOR 


ESIDES housing the President sumptu- 
ously, the taxpayers of the country take 
the best of care of him. They pay a valet 

to shave him, to cut his hair and to press his 
clothes; a maid to wait upon his wife; laun- 
dresses to wash the White House linen. They 
provide grooms for his stables, and chauffeurs 
for his cars, and a corps of other servants. 

If the President desires riding horses, he is, 
as commander in chief of the army, entitled to 
an orderly to care for his mount and to accom- 
pany him wherever he rides. By virtue of his 
rank as commander in chief of both land and 


DESK IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


to granting his widow a pension of $5000 a 
year, carries her mail free of charge. 

Wherever the President goes he is entitled to 
the services of an army ora navy officer detailed 
as his personal aide, and at state entertainments 
there are a dozen such officers, attired in dress 
uniforms, to lend the proper air of officialdom 
to the oceasion. The ‘‘personal aide’’ is at the 
President’s right hand day and evening. He is 
the guardian of the Chief Executive’s memory, 
the keeper of the privy purse and the custo- 
dian of his social-engagement calendar. Com- 
mand of the dozen aides who appear chiefly 
at entertainments falls upon the officer of 
engineers who has charge of the house. 

In the President’s garage—a branch of the 
stables of the Depot Quartermaster of the War 
Department—is a limousine, a landaulet, a tour- 
ing car and a small electric—all for the personal 
use of the President, his family and his guests. 

The mistress of the White House does not 
have to attend to the petty details of housekeep- 
ing. She is entitled either to a bonded steward 
or to a housekeeper, to take command of the 
domestic force and to supervise the marketing. 
Ushers and butlers, paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States, bring to her the cards of her 
guests. Social usage decrees that she is under 
no obligation to return any calls, unless a 
foreign ruler should bring his wife to Washing- 
ton. Her own private secretary attends to all 
the details of her social correspondence. 

At her entertainments the Marine Band plays 
whatever music she selects, and many of the 


great musical geniuses of the world 
vie with one another to entertain her 
guests without cost. If she wishes 
to attend a play, the management 
of the theatre will always provide 
a box for her and her guests, free of 
charge. President Wilson, however, 
has established a new precedent by 
insisting upon paying for all theatre 
seats occupied by his family or by his guests. 

The present occupants of the White House 
have far more commodious living quarters 
than Mr. Roosevelt found when he moved in. 
When Jefferson became the tenant of the fin- 
ished building, he had an office upon the site 
where the executive-office wing of the White 
House now stands. Later Presidents allowed 
that office to be removed, and so had to encroach 
upon the residential part of the executive 
mansion for office spuce. President Roosevelt 
finally called a halt and moved the offices and 
Cabinet rooms to the new western annex. 
The upstairs part of the White House now 
ineludes eight bedrooms, with a private bath 
to each suite, and a large library and a study 
—the former Cabinet room—where the Presi- 
dent can retire at any time to untangle a knotty 
| problem of diplomacy or politics. 





HIS PERSONAL SAFETY 


Te presidency is a far safer office than it 
was a decade and a half ago. An attack 
upon the life of the Chief Executive is 
now a Federal offense and even an unsuccessful 
attempt to kill him is punishable by death. To 
prevent, so far as possible, a repetition of the 
Garfield tragedy, a separate wing of the Union 
Station has been set apart for the President’s 
use when he is leaving Washington or returning 
to it. Instead of mingling with the public throng 
while waiting for his train or automobile, he 
now enjoys the privacy of a handsomely ap- 
pointed suite in the right wing of the station. 

But in spite of the increased salary and 
allowances, the expenses of the President’s 
office are heavy. Col. Roosevelt is generally 
credited with having spent his full salary of 
$50,000 a year in entertainments, and there are 
some who believe that he exceeded that amount 
and that he left the White House poorer than 
when he entered it. The old state dining room 
held forty guests. By enlarging it to hold more 
than a hundred guests, Mr. Roosevelt greatly 
increased the burden of hospitality incumbent 
upon his successors. There were formerly 
three state dinners every winter. President 
Taft added one more, and likewise established 
the custom of serving supper at each of the 
four great state receptions—a custom that eats 
into the White House purse. 

Unless the President has a country home of 
his own at a distance convenient to Washing- 
ton, he must go to the expense of renting a 
summer estate in order that he may escape the 
tropical heat of the capital during the summer. 

The entertainments are the greatest source 
of expense that the President has to incur 
during his term of office. However, if the 
oceupant of the executive mansion wishes, 
he may retire at the end of four years with 
at least one third, and probably one half, of 
his salary of $300,000 untouched. 





front of him, which of course is precisely 
the wrong thing for No. 3, rear rank, to do. 

** Squad —halt!’’ cried Lincoln. ‘* That’s 
wrong, Blair. You mustn’t follow your file 
leader, you know. No. 2 moves straight to the 
front; you follow in column, and No. 4 follows 
you—otherwise the squad behind you will in- 
terfere. Then when you all arrive in the rear 
of your file leaders you face to the left in 
marching and mark time until the No. 4’s are 
on the line. Now, let’s do it again !’’ 

Once more the command came; and Jimmy, 
flushing at the reprimand, and not yet under- 
standing the movement, again did it wrong. 

‘**Halt!’’ cried Lincoln again. ‘‘ You give the 
command, Blair, and let me show him.’’ 

Jimmy’s temper began to rise. ‘‘I can do it,’’ 
he protested. ‘‘Try it again, please. ’’ 

This time he did the movement correctly. 

‘All right,’’ said the corporal. ‘‘Now take 
your own places, everyone, and let’s go ah 

At that moment the captain interfered. 

‘“Give ’em a rest, corporal,’’ he said. ‘‘ This 
is hard work for men who are not used to it.’’ 

Thereafter Jimmy kept quiet about his 
experience at training camps. He gritted his 
teeth and worked. He had fallen in the esteem 
of his squad, and he knew that without the 
confidence of the seven men whom he hoped to 
command, his chance of promotion was slight. 
He drilled silently and faithfully. In his spare 
time he studied the regulations. He patiently 
avoided petty controversies with Lincoln, for 
he was wise enough to see that such contests 
could do no one any good, and that they would 
only serve to show where his ambition lay. In 
the democracy of the training camp personal am- 
bitions, especially when they cause friction and 
bickerings, are neither interesting nor popular. 

A week passed, and still the organization of 





the camp was temporary. Ten days passed, 
and no change. On the eleventh day came 
K Company’s turn at the target range. As 
Jimmy marched to the range he felt that if rifle 
scores were to count for anything he stood a 
better show than anyone else in the squad. 

‘*What did you make?’’? Jimmy asked Lin- 
coln when the corporal came away from the 
sandbags on the six-hundred-yard firing line. 

‘*T just made sharpshooter, ’’ Lincoln.replied. 
**T scored 191.’ 

‘*Fine!’? commented Jimmy with an enthu- 
siasm that did not mean what it appeared to 
mean. He was confident of beating that score. 
Last summer he had barely missed being rated 
as an expert rifleman. 

The day was perfect for shooting—windless, 
slightly overcast and warm. As Jimmy lay on 
the ground and fired round after round, his 
confidence in himself and in his ability to make 


? | a high score grew rapidly. 


‘*That’s good shooting, ’’ the coach remarked 
as Jimmy’s first two shots at the long range, 
slow fire, landed in the centre of the target. 

‘*T like that little white disk,’’ said Jimmy. 
‘*T’m going to see it come up every time.’’ 

** Take it easy,’’ counseled the coach. 
‘¢There’s such a thing as being too sure.’’ 

But Jimmy scarcely heard him. He was 
hitting perfectly. Two, three, four balls—he 
shot the last cartridge in his first clip and rolled 
over on his side to rest. The white disk was 
pushed slowly up from the pit, wavered, turned 
into a red disk and came to rest just below the 
centre of the paper screen. 

‘*A four,’’ said the coach. ‘‘Here are your 
cartridges—take it easy.’’ 

The restless spirit of ambition had, however, 
warped Jimmy’s judgment, and his eagerness 
had unsteadied him. He knew how to shoot; 





and he knew that he knew how to shoot. 
Inserting his last clip into the magazine, he 
slammed the bolt home and rolled back into 
position. He was trembling with excitement. 

**Steady !’’ cautioned the coach. 

Jimmy fired. The black-and-white disk ap- 
peared, wavered, and settled well to the right 
of the bull’s-eye. 

‘*You pulled, ’’ said the coach. ‘‘Go slower. ’’ 

But Jimmy could not go slower. His three 
was followed by a two; the two by another 
three; that by a miss—his first in the entire 
day. The last cartridge scored another three, 
this time to the right. Hot with anger at him- 
self, Jimmy scrambled to his feet. He had gone 
to pieces; he had spoiled a promising record. 

*‘One-ninety-one’s your grand total,’’ the 
seore keeper announced. 

‘* What’d you make, Blair?’’ asked his 
friendly rival, when Jimmy came up. 

Jimmy glowered. ‘‘Same as you, worse luck! 
I ought to have reached the two-hundred mark | 
easily. Last year —’’ 


‘‘Oh, you never can judge by what you’ve | 


done before!’’ interrupted Simpson, who was 

standing near by. ‘‘It’s all a matter of how 

you feel—it’s mental as well as physical.’’ 
Jimmy turned away without speaking. As 


he stood dejectedly well behind the range, | 
Capt. Moller strode by, and for some reason | 
that Jimmy could not explain the captain’s | 


mere presence irritated him. 

‘*He’s got a cinch,’’ Jimmy thought. ‘Sure | 
promotion and nothing to worry him. I’d like | 
to be where he is to-day.’’ 

On the following day K Company was to be | 
permanently organized. For nearly two weeks 
now the officers had been carefully watching 
the men, in order to determine who should be 
the ‘‘noncoms’’ for the last half of the month. 


Jimmy Blair spent the evening in the Y. M. 
C. A. tent studying the Drill Regulations. In 
the imperfect light of the oil lamps he read the 
pages of the soiled little volume until his eyes 
danced with fatigue. Finally he shut the book. 

**T know it,’’ he told himself confidently. 

Each man was to have a chance to put his 
squad through the manual of arms, and then, 
upon the orders of one of the commissioned 
Officers, was to handle his squad on the open 
drill ground, demonstrating his ability—or lack 
of ability—to bring the seven men up to a given 
line, to deploy them properly, and in general 
to prove his power to command. 

‘*Take your squad, corporal,’’ ordered Capt. 
Moller. ‘*Manual first. ’’ 

Lincoln stepped to the front and gave the 
rifle salute. Quietly, accurately and in a strong 
voice he gave the orders. 

‘*That will do,’’ said the captain. ‘‘Now 
march your men about fifty paces; turn them 
round and bring them to a skirmish line here.’’ 

Squad 4 obeyed without hitch or flaw. 

‘*Good |’? commented the captain. ‘‘Is there 
¢ anyone else who thinks he can do as well?’’ 

For a perceptible period of time the eight 
men stood motionless. Then Jimmy said: 

‘*T’d like to try, sir.’’ 

‘*Try,’’ said Capt. Moller. 

Jimmy never knew exactly what happened 
between that moment and the conclusion of 
| the test. All he could recollect was that his 
| voice had sounded very far off; that he had 
|said ‘*Present arms!’’? when the squad was 
| already at present arms; that he had had twice 

to cry ‘‘Halt!’’ before his squad heard him; 
and that in trying to pass another squad, 

which also was experimenting with a would-be 
corporal, only the presence of mind of Lincoln, 
who quietly prompted him, saved him from a 
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humiliating collision. The other details of that 
brief five minutes were vague in Jimmy’s 
mind; one thing, however, was clear: he had 
tried to meet the test and had failed! 

‘* Anyone else? ’’ asked the captain, and 
paused. No one responded. ‘‘That will do, 
then. Corporal, take your squad again. ’’ 

Nearly an hour later, after dinner, Jimmy 
was at the head of the street, idly reading for 
the tenth time the notices on the bulletin board. 
Capt. Moller was sitting on the chair in front 
of his tent a few yards away, whittling a little 
stick, rather gloomily, Jimmy thought. Im- 
pelled by a feeling that he ought to apologize 
for himself, Jimmy walked across the street. 

‘*T can do better than I did this morning,’’ 
he began. ‘‘I was here last summer and —’’ 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say that 
Lincoln had had less experience than he, but 
he checked himself in time. It would not do to 
‘‘erab’’ too obviously. If he worked it right, 
the captain might give him another chance. 

The captain was examining Jimmy’s face 
keenly. Jimmy flushed beneath his gaze. 

‘*There are some chaps here,’’ the captain 





began slowly, ‘‘who don’t seem to get the idea 
of what these camps are for. Maybe you’re 
one of those men, Mr. Blair; I hope not. But 
I can’t say too often that you fellows are here 
for service. You sacrifice your vacations, many 
of you, and come here to learn to be soldiers. 
And to be a soldier necessarily means that you 
give up something for the common good. You 
sink your individual desires and ambitions in 
order to serve something higher than yourself. 
According to the extent to which you serve, 
you succeed, no matter whether you fail as a 
shot or as a corporal.’’ 

The captain rose to his feet and laid a heavy 
hand for a moment on Jimmy’s shoulder. 

‘‘Service, Mr. Blair—it’s the master of all of 
us. Just remember that,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s hard 
at times for all of us, Mr. Blair.’’ 

But Jimmy did not fully appreciate what the 
captain meant until a week later, when he saw 
in the Army News that the name of the cap- 
tain of K Company was not mentioned in the 
last batch of promotions. For what reason, it 
did not matter ; ‘‘service’’ had decreed alike for 
man and officer—and service remained for both. 


UNCLE HANNIBAL AT 
THE CHAPEL“c.A stephens 


OR a month or more the old 
F squire had looked perplexed. * 
Two of his lifelong friends were 
rival candidates for the senatorship 
from Maine, and each had expressed the hope 
that the old squire would aid him in his 
canvass. Both candidates knew that many of 
the old squire’s friends and neighbors looked 
to him for guidance in political matters. With- 
out expressing mere personal preference, the 
old squire could not choose between them, for 
both were statesmen of wide experience and in 
every way good men for the office. 

The first was Hannibal Hamlin, who had 
been Vice President with Abraham Lincoln in 
1861-1865: ‘‘Uncle Hannibal,’’? as we young 
people at the farm always called him after that 
memorable visit of his, when we ate ‘‘fried 
pies’? together. He had been Senator before 
the Civil War, and also Governor of Maine; 
now, after the war, in 1868, he had again been 
nominated for the senatorship under the aus- 
pices of the Republican party. 

The other candidate, the Hon. Lot M. Mor- 
rill, had been Governor of Maine in 1858, and 
had also been United States Senator. I cher- 
ished a warm feeling for him, for he was the 
man who had so opportunely helped me to 
capture the runaway calf, Little Dagon. 

Politically, we young folks were much di- 
vided in our sympathies that fall. My cousins 
Addison and Theodora were ardent supporters 
of Uncle Hannibal, whereas I, thinking of that 
calf, could not help feeling loyal to Senator 
Morrill. Hot debates we had! Halstead alone 
was indifferent. At last Ellen declared herself 
on my side and thus made a tie at table. I 
never knew whom the old squire favored; he 
never told us and was always reluctant to 
speak of the matter. 

It was a very close contest, and in the legis- 
lature was finally decided by a plurality of one 
in favor of Mr. Hamlin. Seventy-five votes 
were cast for him, seventy-four for Mr. Morrill, 
and there was one blank vote, over which a 
dispute later arose. 

Earlier in the season, when the legislators 
who were to decide the matter at Augusta were 
being elected, both candidates made personal 
efforts to win popular support. Thus it hap- 
pened that Uncle Hannibal on one of his visits 
to his native town that year promised to give 
us a little talk. Since there was no public hall 
in the neighborhood, the gathering was to be 
held at the capacious old Methodist chapel. 

There had been no regular preaching there 
of late, and the house had fallen into lamenta- 
ble disrepair. The roof was getting leaky; the 
wind had blown off several of the clapboards ; 
and a large patch of the plaster, directly over 
the pulpit, had fallen from the ceiling. 

Fall was now drawing on, with colder 
weather, and so, on the day of Uncle Hanni- 
bal’s talk, the old squire sent Addison and me 
over to the chapel to kindle a fire in the big 
box stove and also to sweep out the place. 

We drove over in the morning—the meeting 
was to begin at two o’clock—and set to work at 
once. While we were sweeping up the débris 
we noticed insects flying round overhead. For 
a while, however, we gave them little heed; 
Addison merely remarked that there was prob- 
ably a hornet’s nest up in the loft, but that 





hornets would not molest anyone if they were | 


left alone. But after we had kindled a fire in 
the stove and the long funnel had begun to 
heat the upper part of the room, they began 


to fly in still greater numbers. Soon one of | 


them darted down at us, and Addison pulled 
off his hat to drive it away. 

‘*T say!’ he cried, as his eyes followed the 
insect where it alighted on the ceiling. ‘‘ That’s 
no hornet! That’s a honeybee—and an Egyp- 
tian, too!’’ 

We quickly made sure that they were indeed 
Egyptian bees. They were coming down 
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‘tered with the smoker; 





¥ through the cracks between the laths 
) at the place where the plaster had 

fallen from the ceiling. 

‘*To you suppose there’s a swarm of 
bees up there in the loft?’’ Addison exclaimed. 
‘“‘T’ll bet there is,’’ he added, ‘‘a runaway 
swarm that’s gone in at the gable end outside, 
where the clapboards are off.’’ 

He climbed up on the high pulpit and 
with the handle of the broom rapped on the 
ceiling. We immediately heard a deep hum- 
ming sound overhead, and so many bees 
flew down through the cracks that Addison 
descended in haste. We re- 
treated toward the door. 

‘‘What are we going to 
do when Senator Hamlin 
and all the people come?’’ 

I asked. 

‘*T don’t know!’’ Addi- 
son muttered, perplexed. 
‘* That old loft is roaring 
full of bees. We’ve got to do 
something with them, or 
there won’t be any speak- 
ing here to-day. ’’ 

We thought of stopping 
up the cracks,- but there 
were too many of them to 
make that practicable. To dis- 
lodge the swarm from the loft, 
too, would be equally diffi- 
cult, for the more we dis- 
turbed the bees the more 
furious they would become. 

At last we thought of the 
old squire’s bee smoker with 
which he had sometimes sub- 
dued angry swarms that were 
bent on stinging. 

‘*You drive home as fast as 
you can and get the smoker 
and a ladder,’’ Addison said, 
‘‘and I’ll stay here to watch 
the fire in the stove. ’’ 

So I-drove old Nance home 
at her best pace. When I got 
there I looked for the old 
squire to tell him of our trou- 
ble, but found that he had 
already driven to the village 
to meet Senator Hamlin and 
the other speakers of the 
afternoon. Grandmother 
and the girls were too 
busy getting ready for the 
distinguished guests, who 
were to have supper with 
us, to give much heed to 
my story of the bees. So 
I got the smoker, the box 
of elm-wood punk and a 
ladder about fourteen feet 
long, and with this load 
drove back at top speed 
to the meetinghouse. 

Addison had eaten his 
share of the luncheon that 
we had brought,and while 
I devoured mine he pot- 


neither of us understood 
very well how it worked. 
There are now several 
kinds of bee smokers on 
the market; but the old 
squire had contrived 

this one by making 
use of an old-fash- 
ioned bellows to 
puff the smoke from 
out of a two-quart 
tin can in which 
the punk wood was 
fired by means of a 
live coal. The nose 
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of the bellows was inserted at one end of 
the can; and into a hole at the other end the 
old gentleman had soldered a short tin tube 
through which he could blow the smoke in 
any direction he desired. In order not to burn 
his fingers he had inclosed both bellows and 
can in supporting strips of wood ; thus he could 
hold the contrivance in one hand and squeeze 
the bellows with the other. 

As we were unfamiliar with the contriv- 
ance, we both had to climb the ladder—one to 
hold the can and the other to pump the bel- 
lows. We lost so much time in getting started 
that when at last we were ready to begin 
operations people had already begun to arrive. 
They asked us all sorts of questions and 
bothered us a good deal, but we kept right on 
at our task. The smoker was working well, 
and we felt greatly encouraged. Those rings of 
black vapor drove the bees back and, as the 
smoke rose through the cracks, prevented them 
from coming down again. 

We were still up that ladder by the pulpit, 
puffing smoke at those cracks, when the old 
squire and Uncle Hannibal arrived, with Judge 
Peters and the Hon. Hiram Bliss. The house 
was now full-of people, and they cheered the 
newcomers; there was not a little laughter and 
joking when some one told the visiting states- 
men that a swarm of bees was overhead. 

**Boys,’’ Uncle Hannibal cried, ‘‘do you 
suppose there’s much honey up there?’’ 

He asked the squire whether Egyptian bees 
were good honey gatherers, and laughed heart- 
ily when the old gentleman told him what 
robbers they were and how savagely they stung. 

‘*Judge!’’ Uncle Hannibal cried to Judge 
Peters. ‘‘That’s what’s the matter with our 
Maine politics. The Egyptians are robbing us 
of our liberties !’’ 

That idea seemed to stick in his mind, for 
later, when he began his address, he referred 
humorously to several prominent leaders of 
the opposing party as bold, bad Egyptians. 
‘*We shall have to smoke them out, ’’ he said, 
laughing. ‘‘ And I guess that the voters of this 
district are going to do it, and the boys, too,’’ 

he continued, pointing 
up to us on the ladder. 

He had refused to 
speak from the pulpit, 
and so stood on the floor 
of the house—in what he 
described as his proper 
place; the pulpit, he 
said, was no place for 
politics. 

After so many years I 
cannot pretend to remem- 
ber all that Uncle Hannibal 
said; besides, my attention 
was largely engrossed in 
directing the nozzle of the 
smoker at those cracks be- 
tween the laths. Addison 
and I were badly crowded 
on the ladder, and the small 
rungs were not comfortable 
to stand on. Now and then, 
in spite of our efforts, an 
Egyptian got through the 

cracks and dived down near 
Uncle Hannibal’s head. 

‘* A little more smoke up 
there, boys !’’ he would cry, pre- 
tending to dodge the insect. ‘‘I 
thought I heard an Egyptian 
then, and it sounded a little like 
Brother Morrill’s voice !’’ 

The great buzzing that was 
going on up in the loft was 
plainly audible below. Now and 
again Uncle Hannibal cocked 

his ear to listen, and once he 

cried, ‘*The Egyptians are 
rallying! We are 
going to have a 
hard fight with 
them this year. 
Don’t let them 
rob us!”? 

When the old 





THROUGH THE CRACKS 


squire introduced the next speaker, Judge 
Peters, Senator Hamlin remarked that Peters 
was a hard stinger himself, as many a criminal 
had learned to his cost. And when the Hon. 
Hiram Bliss was introduced, Uncle Hannibal 
cut in with the remark that we need make no 
mistake on account of Mr. Bliss’s name, for 
when he got after the Egyptians they would be 
in anything except a blissful state of mind. He 
also jocosely bade Mr. Bliss not to talk too long. 

‘*We must get that honey, ’’ he said, laughing 
heartily. ‘‘I’d much rather have some honey 
than hear one of your old dry speeches!’’ 

During Mr. Bliss’s address we boys were 
wondering whether Senator Hamlin really 
intended to try to get that honey. We were 
inclined to think that he had merely been 
joking; but Mr. Bliss had no sooner sat down 
than Uncle Hannibal was on his feet. 

‘*Now for that honey !’’ he cried with twin- 
kling eyes. ‘‘I feel sure there’s enough up 
there for everyone to have a bite.’’ 

‘*Howare you going to get it?” some one said. 

“Why, go right up and take it!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You know, my friends, that all 
through the Civil War I had the misfortune 
to be Vice President, which is about the most 
useless, sit-still-and-do-nothing office in this 
country. All those four years I wanted to go 
to the front and do something. I wanted to be 
a general or a private with a gun. The war is 
past, thank God, but I haven’t got over that 
feeling yet, and now I want to lead an attack on 
those Egyptians! Back there over the singers’ 
gallery I think I see a scuttle that leads up into 
the loft. Come on, boys, and fetch a bucket or 
two, or some baskets. Let’s storm the fort!’’ 

The crowd was laughing now, and men were 
shouting advice of all sorts. Uncle Hannibal 
was already on his way to the singers’ gallery, 
and Addison, hastily thrusting the smoker into 
my hands, got down from the ladder and ran 
to help our distinguished visitor. Others fol- 
lowed them up the back stairs to the gallery; 
but the old squire, seeing what was likely to 
happen, came to my assistance on the ladder. 
Taking the smoker into his own hands, he 
worked it vigorously in order to send as much 
smoke as possible up into the loft. 

But on pushing up the scuttle the opening 
was found to be no more than fifteen inches 
square; and Uncle Hannibal was a two- 
hundred-pound man with broad shoulders. He 
mounted the singers’ bench, but he could barely 
get his large black head up through the hole. 

‘*Ah!’? he cried in disgust. ‘‘Why didn’t 
they make it larger? Just my luck. I never 
can get to the front!’’ 

Grabbing Addison playfully by the shoulder 
he said, ‘‘I will put you up.’”’ ‘ 

But at first Addison held back. ‘*They’ll 
sting me to death!’ he protested. 

‘*Wait!’? Uncle Hannibal cried. ‘‘We will 
rig you up for it!’’ And leaning over the front 
rail of the gallery, he shouted, ‘‘Has any lady 
got a veil—two or three veils?’’ 

Several women gave their veils, which Uncle 
Hannibal tied over Addison’s hat; then the 
Senator put his own large gloves on Addison’s 
hands. By that time the gallery was full of 
people—all laughing and giving advice. A man 
produced some string, and with it they tied 
Addison’s trouser legs down and fastened his 
jacket sleeves tight round the wrists.. Then 
Uncle Hannibal lifted him up as if he had 
been a child and at one boost shoved him up 
through the scuttle hole. When Addison had 
got to his feet in the loft, the Senator passed 
him a wicker lunch basket and a tin pail. 

Tiptoeing his way perilously over the scant- 
lings, laths and plaster, Addison made his way 
back to the rear end of the meetinghouse. The 
honeycombs were mostly on a beam against 
the boards of the outer wall. The punk smoke 
was so dense up there that he could hardly 
get his breath. The bees, nearly torpid from 
the smoke, were crawling sluggishly along on 
the underside of the roof, and offered no resist- 
ance when Addison broke off the combs. 

With his basket and pail well filled, he tip- 
toed back to the scuttle and handed the spoils 
to Uncle Hannibal, who instantly led the way 

down the back stairs and outdoors. 

‘*We have despoiled the Egyptians!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I didn’t do much 
myself, but a younger 
hero has appeared. Now 
for a sweet timel’? And 
he passed the pail and 
basket round. 

There was as much 
as twenty pounds of 
honey, and everyone got 
at least a taste. The old 
squire and I had now 
stopped pufling smoke, 
and we joined the oth- 
ers outside. To this day 
I remember just how 
Uncle Hannibal looked 
as he stood there on the 
meetinghouse platform, 
with a chunk of white, 

dripping comb in his 
hand. He took a big 
bite from it; and I 
said to myself that, if 
he took many more 
bites like that one, 
there would not be 
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much honey left for the old squire and me. But 
we got a taste of it, and very good honey it was. 

Our victory over the Egyptians, however, 
was not yet complete. Either because the smoke 
was now clearing up, or because they smelled 
the honey that we were eating, they began to 
come round to the front end of the house, where 
they hovered over the people and darted down 


savagely at them. Outcries arose; men and. 


women tried frantically to brush the insects 
away. Horses out at the sheds began to squeal. 
More bees were coming round every moment 


THE 


shot had come from a part of the swamp 

that was fully a mile to the east. Joe felt 
almost certain that one of the crew of the 
houseboat had fired it. However, there was no 
chance of reconnoitring in that direction before 
morning, and so he decided that they might 
as well camp where they were for the night. 

‘*Gather some dry wood, Sam,’’ he ordered, 
‘*but don’t light a fire yet. Find a 
spring, too, if you can. I’ll look for 
something to eat.’? 

He did not like to draw on their 
scanty supply of food unless he had 
to. Walking slowly down the ridge, 
he kept his eye on the tree tops, and 
presently espied a gray squirrel in a 
gum tree. He dropped it dead with 
a fortunate shot. On his way back a 
rabbit bobbed out into his path, and 
he bagged it also. He realized that by 
shooting he was running some risk of 
disclosing his presence to the river 
thieves, but he thought that probably 
the crack of his small-bore rifle would 
not carry far. 

He lighted the camp fire in a little 
sheltered ravine and screened the blaze 
with branches. Sam cleaned and quar- 
tered the squirrel and, spitting it on 
forked sticks, broiled it over the coals. 
There was some corn bread left, and 
Sam had gathered a quantity of wild 
peppergrass for salad. Unfortunately, 
he had not been able to discover any 
spring, and they had to drink from 
their hands at a clear, standing pool. 

They kept the fire as low as possible, 
and as soon as their meal was cooked 
put it out. Both of them were dead 
tired, and soon after supper they 
stretched themselves out on some soft 
ground near the top of the ridge. 

It was a hot, close night, and even 
on the ridge the mosquitoes hummed 
in multitudes. Joe shuddered to think 
what their numbers probably were 
down in the swamps. Far off he heard the 
sharp cry of a wildcat. Bats flittered silently 
about, and the air was full of winged insects 
—whizzing, buzzing, humming. The proximity 
of the houseboat caused him no uneasiness ; the 
darkness and the swamps shielded one party 
as well as the other. At last, with his rifle 
hugged close beside him, he went to sleep. 

When he woke, the east was reddening and 
the earth was silvery with dew. A belt of mist 
hung over the swamps. He roused Sam, and 
they hastened to broil the rabbit, so that they 
could put out the fire before the mist evapo- 
rated. They also roasted the eggs for an emer- 
gency luncheon. 

When they had hurriedly eaten the meal, 
they started back to the canoe. In the lowlands 
the mist still lay white and thick, and they 
had to wait until the sun was well up before 
they could be sure of finding their way. Their 
back trail was not easy to follow through the 
thick growth of weeds and bushes, and it was 
only after several false starts and much loss of 
time that they finally reached the place where 
they had left the canoe. Sam, who was in front, 
gave a cry of dismay. 

‘*De canoe’s gone!’’ 

‘What !’’ Joe exclaimed, crowding forward. 
‘*This can’t be the right place. ’’ 

‘*Yessuh, dis de right place, shore ’nough. 
See, yander’s de log where de moccasin slided 
out. Here’s your tracks when you done fell in, 
and—look here, Mr. Joe! Look at dese here 
tracks. Ain’t yours nor mine. Somebody else 
done come and stole our boat.’’ 

Following with his eyes the direction of 
Sam’s finger, Joe saw the deep tracks of a 
heavy boot, a strange footprint, stamped deep 
into the mud. Some one had certainly come 
through the swamp, cut the canoe loose and 
paddled away in it. 

‘‘Sam, we’re in a pickle now!’’ Joe ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What are we going to do?’’ 

‘“*T dunno,’’ said the negro dubiously. 
‘**Course, with your little gun and my fishhook 
we kin live on dis here island long’s we like, 
or we might mebbe swim de old channel and 
git across to where somebody lives. But don’t 
you reckon we might trail dat thief’s back 
track, and see where he come from ?’’ 

“*Good idea!’? cried: Joe. ‘‘He. must have 


Se glanced at Joe nervously, but the 











—the angriest bees I have ever seen! They 
stung wherever they touched. Judge Peters 
and Mr. Bliss were fighting the insects with 
both hands; and Uncle Hannibal, too, was 
pawing the air, with guffaws of laughter. 
‘“*The Egyptians are getting the best of us!’’ 
he cried. ‘*We had better retire in as good order 
as we can—or it will be another Bull Run!’’ 
Retreat was clearly the part of discretion, 
and so the whole gathering streamed away 
down the road to a safe distance. In fact, there 
was a pretty lively time before all of the people 
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come from his camp, that’s certain ; 
and maybe he’s gone back there 
in the boat. Very likely we’ll find 
our resin there, too.’’ 

The back tracks of the thief were 
plain at first, for the man had 
tramped recklessly through mud and pools. 









had unhitched their teams and got away. But 
in spite of many bee stings it had been a very 
hilarious meeting; and it is safe to say that 
all who were at the Methodist chapel that 
afternoon wanted Uncle Hannibal for Senator. 
The old squire drove home with his guests 
to supper; Addison and I gathered up our 
brooms and bee smoker and followed them. 
At supper Uncle Hannibal asked us to tell 
him more about those Egyptian bees, of which 
he had never heard before; and after the 
meal he went out to see the colonies in the 


with thorns, and the frequency with 
which they encountered moccasin 
snakes kept them nervous. They had 
almost reached the point of exhaustion 
and despair when they came upon a 
dry spot, thickly overgrown with saw 
palmetto, which stood like an island 
in the swamp. There they stopped 
to rest and consult. 

It was nearly noon, and from the position of 


Joe and Sam followed them through a small| the sun Joe made a guess at the direction 


streamlet, crossed a dry ridge, and went down | 
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BEYOND A DOUBT IT WAS THE 


to an overflowed stretch, where the water stood 
among dead timber and piles of fallen logs. 

As they approached the place, a moccasin 
squirmed away. It seemed dangerous in more 
ways than one, but the boys equipped them- 
selves with stout staves and waded in. The 
water proved to be scarcely knee-deep, and 
they were nearly across when Joe stepped un- 
expectedly into a deep mudhole. 

He might have gone down out of sight if 
Sam had not clutched him by the collar and 
dragged him forward. At first Joe could not 
free his feet from the tenacious mud; at last, 
with Sam’s help, he got his arms across a great 
cypress stem, and by clinging to that he was 
able to pull himself out. He crossed the bog 
without further mishap, but he felt thoroughly 
shaken, and he had to sit down to recover him- 
self. His rifle was muddy, and while he rested 
he took it to pieces and wiped the action dry. 

When they were ready to go on they found 
that they had lost the trail. Nowhere on that 
side of the bog could they find any tracks. 

In hope of striking the track again, they 
decided to make a circle round the lagoon ; but 
the device failed. Walking in a still wider 
circle was no more successful, and they had 
td steer so devious a course that when they 
thought they were back at the starting point 
they failed to find the lagoon. 

They were thoroughly lost; but Sam de- 
clared that he could find the old channel, and 
so they started on. Within fifteen minutes they 
came to a slough of what seemed bottomless 
mud. Red-tipped cypress knees thrust them- 
selves out of the mire like queer fungi. Wher- 
ever the ground was firm enough small, dense 
titi shrubs grew profusely. For a hundred 
yards they scrambled through this jungle, 
clinging to trees and jumping from one rotten 
log to another ; the farther they went the worse 
the traveling seemed to become. 

‘*We’ll have to give it up,’’ said Joe at last. 
‘*Let’s go back to the ridges and start fresh.’’ 

But it was as hard to go back as to go for- 
ward. In the hope of finding better footing they 
foolishly took a different route. Soon they no 
longer knew whether they were going toward 
the river or away from it; the swamp held them 
trapped. Mosquitoes hung about them in clouds ; 
they were wet and mud-covered and scratched 





of the highlands. After twenty minutes’ rest 





STOLEN RESIN FROM THE MINE 


they started forward again. The labyrinth of 
marsh and jungle continued. Twice they had 
to wade waist-deep across a bayou. Joe had 
begun to lose faith in his course, when Sam 
stopped and sniffed the air. 

‘*Mr. Joe, I smells resin!’? he whispered. 

Joe stopped and sniffed likewise. He could 
smell nothing then, but after they had cau- 
tiously proceeded a few yards farther he caught 
a familiar whiff—the unmistakable odor of 
scorched resin. 

‘*Sam, I do believe we’ve hit it!’’? muttered 
Joe triumphantly. 

The odor seemed to come from some point 
straight ahead of them, where a thick belt of 
titi and bay trees screened their path. With 
infinite caution they crept forward, reached 
the -green thickets, and wormed their way 


through them. When they had nearly reached | 


the other side, they dropped by a common 
impulse flat on their faces. 

Before them in a narrow bayou, screened by 
vines and Spanish moss, lay the black house- 
boat! The shore beside her was high and dry, 
and two heavy planks, stretched from the boat 
to the bank, served as a gangway. On the shore 
was a little shelter of poles and brush, near 
which stood a huge iron kettle, with several 
barrels round it. The smell of resin was strong, 
and the ground was littered with scraps of 
resin and stiffened burlap strainers. 

The river pirates themselves were nowhere 
in sight, and although Joe and Sam lay watch- 
ing for a long time no one stirred round the 
bayou. A strong current seemed to be running 
in the water, for the houseboat swung and 
strained at her mooring rope. 

**Sam, I do believe they’re all away,’’ said 
Joe in a low voice. ‘‘I’m going to find out.’’ 

Rising to his feet, he stepped boldly out of 
the shrubbery. Sam, carrying a heavy club, 
ventured after him, and they walked toward 
the gangplank. 

The cabin door in the stern of the boat stood 
half open. Joe stepped upon the little deck 
and, holding his rifle ready, went in. No one 
was there. The room was fitted with four bunks 
filled with dry Spanish moss and a few ragged 
blankets. A basket-seated chair or two and a 
rough table on which stood a tallow candle 


|ecompleted the furniture; a half-filled box of 











garden. He walked up to a hive and boldly 
caught one of the bees between his thumb and 
foretinger. Holding it fast, he picked up a pea 
pod for it to sting, so that he could see how 
long a stinger it had. 

**Ah, but that is a cruel chap!’’ he said. 
**You’ll have to use brimstone, I guess, to get 
those Egyptians out of the meetinghouse. ’’ 

In point of fact, brimstone was what two of 
the church stewards did use, a few weeks later, 
before there were services at the chapel 
again ; but they did not find much honey left. 


In Eight Chapters 


Chapter Seven 


shells, an empty whiskey bottle and a corncob 
pipe lay on the floor. Adjoining the cabin was 
a small room that was evidently used as a 
kitchen, for there was a tiny stove in it and 
some provisions and cooking utensils. Beyond 
the room a wide transverse corridor, or ‘‘dog- 
trot,’’ ran across the boat to the flimsy railing 
on either side. 

Across the corridor another door stood open. 
Glancing through it, Joe uttered an irrepres- 
sible exclamation. The room was full of barrels, 
all of which, although headed up, showed the 
resin smears and the hardened oozings 
between the staves. Beyond a doubt it 
was the stolen resin from the mine. 

‘**Told you we’d shore find it!’’ cried 
Sam exultantly. ‘* All dug out and 
melted and barreled up for us, too. 
We shore oughter be ’bleeged to Mr. 
Blue Bob.’’ 

“*Yes, but this isn’t anything, ’’ said 
Joe. ‘* There’s omy eleven barrels 
aboard here. Where’s the rest of it—the 
thousand barrels you said we’d get?’’ 

‘*T declare, I dunno!’’ Sam ex- 
claimed, taken aback. The roomful of 
resin barrels had looked like an enor- 
mous quantity to him. ‘‘Mr. Joe, you 
don’t reckon dey’ve done took it to 
Mobile and sold it already ?”’ 

That was an alarming possibility. 
Hurrying ashore again, they began to 
search the thickets. They found evi- 
dence enough that a considerable 
quantity of resin had been refined 
there. There was a big, rough trough, 
burlap cloths and a resin-soaked wad 
of raw cotton, known technically as a 
‘‘tar-baby.’’ But it was not until they 
had been hunting for fifteen minutes 
that Joe uttered a cry of triumph: 

‘**Here it is, Sam !’’ : 

The resin was there indeed—a small 
mountain of it, hidden away in the 
middle of a dense thicket of titi that 
had been trimmed out in order to re- 
ceive the treasure. The lumps and 
fragments of resin made a huge pile. 
The houseboat must have made a great 
many trips to bring all that away. 

‘tWhat’d I tell you, Mr. Joe? Ain’t dere a 
thousand barrel here?’’ cried Sam. 

‘*T don’t know, Sam. There may be,’’ Joe 
admitted. ‘‘It certainly is an enormous lot. 
But we haven’t got it yet. How are we going 
to get away with it?’’ 

It had just occurred to Joe that they were 
in a position of extreme danger. The river 
pirates might return at any moment. There 
seemed no possible way to carry off the resin 
at present; if they went to get help the gang 
would probably be gone before they could re- 
turn. On account of the lack of provisions, if 
for no other reason, he and Sam could not 
camp in the swamps and keep watch. 

‘**S’posin’ we git on dis here boat and turn 
her loose,’? Sam proposed. ‘‘We’d git away 
with dese ’leven barrel, anyways. ’’ 

There was certainly a strong enough current 
to carry the houseboat along. 

‘**Yes, we might do that,’’ said Joe rather 
doubtfully. ‘‘Blue Bob wouldn’t be able to 
move the rest of the resin without his boat, 
and we might come back for the rest, with some 
one to help us.’’ 

‘*But we mustn’t leave them barrels on the 
bank. Let’s git ’em aboard,’’ said Sam. 

There were six barrels still ashore, headed 
up and ready to be loaded. Joe dreaded to 
delay ; but hearing no sound up or down the 
bayou, they finally set to work to get the re- 
maining barrels aboard. 

The barrels weighed three hundred pounds 
apiece, and it was no easy task to get them up 
the narrow gangway. There was no space for 
them in the room with the others, and so the 
boys set them down, one after another, in the 
open cross corridor. As they were struggling 
up the gangplank with the fourth barrel, a 
sound struck Joe’s ears. He dropped his end 
of the barrel and straightened up. 

From far up the bayou there came the splash 
of paddles. 

**Cut her loose, quick, Mr. Joe!’’? Sam whis- 
pered, with his eyes wide with fright. ‘‘Dat’s 
Blue Bob a-comin’ !’’ 

Joe did not realize that they had delayed too 
long, and that they ought to take to the woods. 
Confused by the danger, he sprang with his 
knife to cut.the cable that held the houseboat. 


TO BE CONTINUED 











AN INDIAN CALENDAR 


MARCH 


THE MOON OF RUNNING WATERS, 
MARCH THE STRONG, 
AWAKES THE WOODCHUCK 
FROM HIS WINTER NAP. 

UP THROUGH THE SNOWCRUST 
COMES THE CHIPMUNK THRONG, 
WHILE GIRDLED MAPLES 
YIELD THEIR SUGARED SAP. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


OU have made progress when you have 
learned that it is as easy for the other man 
to be right as for you. 


A golden Dream was sent to Dreamers Two; 
One scorned the Dream, the other made it True. 


OW much happier most of us would be if 
we had the moral courage to say more 
often, ‘‘No, I can’t afford it!’’ 


INCE we have ‘‘slacker’’ for the man who 

tries to shirk his military duty altogether, 
and ‘‘slicker’’ for the man who hunts the 
softest and safest place, why not ‘‘nitter’’ for 
the girl who wastes yarn on herself that she 
might use for a soldier? 


WINE and bread are closely related. The 

twine that binders use in the wheat fields is 
made of sisal, which grows in Yucatan, where 
it is the subject of a monopoly. The Food 
Administration has taken over the control of 
the imports of the binder-twine output for 1918 
in order to concentrate the buying and to elimi- 
nate competition among manufacturers, and 
thus to keep the price lower than it would be 
otherwise. _ a 

HE Massachusetts Commissioner of Edu- 

cation wonders when, if ever, there will be 
an end of appeals to the public schools for work 
and money in behalf of this or that good cause. 
He names nearly a hundred organizations that 
are doing worthy war work of one kind or 
another, besides the government itself, all of 
which are asking the Massachusetts school 
children to help. Every other state probably 
faces the same conditions. 

HE Eskimos who live on the shores of 

Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean are 
making use of the parcel post, to the discomfi- 
ture of the local traders who often took advan- 
tage of them in the early days. They send their 
furs, ivory and whalebone by parcel post to 
the Bureau of Education at Seattle, where the 
agents dispose of the goods by auction, and 
with the proceeds buy at wholesale prices such 
supplies as the natives want. The sales in 
three years amounted to more than twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

PEAKING of metathesis, a reader writes 

us that his parrot, which had been taught 
to announce that its name was Polly Hopkins, 
one day got excited and declared that it was 
Holly Popkins. We hope that the parrot was 
embarrassed. A friend of ours, walking along 
a shady village street, was suddenly hailed by 
a parrot who wanted to know how many chil- 
dren she had. A good deal to her mortification, 
she was startled into replying, ‘‘ Three.’’ 
** Dirty little brats,’? said the parrot, and 
seemed to lose interest in the subject. They 
are malign birds. 


HANKS in large measure to our meatless 

days, American meat and dairy exports 
last year were worth more than $400,000, 000, 
whereas in the year before the war began 
they were worth less than $150,000,000. The 
figures, of course, owe something of their size 
to the increase in prices, but the quantities 
exported are also impressive. The exports of 
fresh beef, virtually all of which went to our 
allies, increased from 6,394,000 pounds in 
1914 to 197,181,000 pounds in 1917, or thirty- 
fold; our canned beef from 3,465,000 pounds to 
67,577,000; our hams from 166,000,000 pounds 
to 267,000,000; our fresh pork from 2,668,000 
pounds to 50,429,000; our butter from 3, 694,000 
pounds to 26, 825,000; our cheese from 2, 428, 000 
pounds to 66,087,000; and so on. 


EAU TIFU Lat any time and doubly poign- 
ant now is the noble letter that Oliver 
Cromwell wrote to his friend, Col. Walton, 
three days after the battle of Marston Moor. 





After describing briefly the great victory in 
which ‘‘our own horse beat the Prince’s horse’’ 
and ‘‘God made them stubble to our swords,’’ 
he tells Walton that his eldest son was killed. 
‘Sir, you knew my own trials this way; but 
the Lord supported me with this, that the 
Lord took him into the happiness we all pant 
for and live for. There is your precious child 
full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any 
more. He was a gallant young man, exceedingly 
gracious. God give you his comfort. Before his 
death he was so full of comfort that to Frank 
Russel and myself he could not express it, ‘It 
was so great above his pain.’ ’’ 


os 
THE ENEMIES AMONG US 


HATEVER toleration may be called 

V \ for in judging the conduct of the Ger- 

mans among us who are trying to assist 
their country in this war, there is no room for 
tolerance in the case of Rintelen and his asso- 
ciates. The judge who sentenced them touched 
a sympathetic chord in all our hearts when he 
expressed his regret that the maximum sen- 
tence he could impose was a brief imprison- 
ment and a trifling fine. 

The crime of Rintelen and his accomplices 
was placing bombs in a steamship bound from 
New York to Europe, so timed that they would 
explode when the ship was.in mid-Atlantic, 
and destroy vessel, cargo and crew. We have 
got into the habit of using superlatives when 
we speak of the cruelties committed by Ger- 
mans, and defended by them as honorable and 
justifiable acts of war, and so, in attempting 
to denounce preperly the crime of Rintelen and 
his fellow conspirators, we cannot use any 
stronger language than we have already em- 
ployed in characterizing the crimes invented 
and perpetrated by the German government 
itself. It was a worthy sample from the same 
pattern—of a piece with what has been done 
in Belgium, in Armenia:and on the sea. 

It was well known when we entered the war 
that we should have enemies at home quite as 
dangerous as those at the front, and quite as 
crafty. Our experience with Rintelen shows 
that the danger can be met and mastered. In the 
New York case the actual crime, the attempt 
to murder, was not covered by the national 
law at the time when the bombs were placed ; 
and although the defect has since been reme- 
died by Congress, the constitutional prohibi- 
tion of ex post facto laws protected the guilty 
men from trial under the more serious charge. 
From now on, since the proper law has. been 
enacted, judges need no longer mourn their 
inability to impose adequate sentences. 

It is no exaggeration to say that dealing with 
the spies and the assassins among us is almost 
as serious a task for the government as rais- 
ing, equipping, transporting and supplying the 
army for service abroad ; for the efforts of our 
domestic enemies are directed to frustrating 
our plans to make the army and the navy 
effective. They work in secret. They require 
little or no capital. They can work in groups 
or singly. They need to construct nothing, for 
their only mission is to destroy. Considering 
their numbers and the thoroughness with 
which they are distributed all over the country, 
-we may fairly congratulate ourselves, and espe- 
cially the Secret Service, that they have accom- 
plished so little. But they must be altogether 
overcome, and when they are caught and con- 
victed should be treated without mercy. 


es 


THE WAR GARDENER 


AST year the war gardener was merely 
LE learning his job. He could afford to make 
mistakes ; at least he very often thought 
he could. He was not fully convinced that there 
was to be a serious shortage in the world’s 
food ; he was not in the least sure that his own 
efforts to grow food were either valuable or 
necessary. Now even the most dilettante of 
last year’s war gardeners realize that they must 
this year be gardeners in earnest. That the 
world is definitely facing famine is an obvious 
fact; and the work that last year was with 
many merely a fad or a novelty or a pastime 
must this year be carried on with the utmost 
diligence and industry. 

It is fortunate that the amateur gardeners 
had a year of preparation. Next summer there 
will be no such waste and no such failure as 
naturally followed upon the efforts of millions 
of inexperienced persons to engage in agricul- 
ture. Not that the results of those efforts were 
unworthy or discreditable. The National War 
Garden Commission estimates that last year a 
crop valued at $350,000,000 was produced in 
backyard gardens and in gardens on vaeant 
lots and other land previously untilled. That 
seems a tremendous achievement; yet with the 
experience and knowledge derived from last 
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summer’s work and with the incentive to more 
productive effort that is furnished by the crit- 
ical condition of the world’s food supply, the 
war gardeners this year should treble last 
year’s harvest—should contribute not less than 
a billion dollars’ worth of foodstuffs to the 
nation’s larder. 

Never have publie service and private interest 
eoincided more completely than in the work of 
the war gardener. He is not only ‘‘doing his 
bit’? in releasing the products of the profes- 
sional farmer for the use of our troops and 
allies abroad instead of demanding a share of 
them for himself, but he is gaining health and 
exercise and he is providing his family with 
better food than they ever had before. 


o 9? 


THE DREAD OF INSOMNIA 


HOUSANDS of persons live tormented 

because they cannot sleep or cannot 

sleep sufficiently. They go to bed nervous 
and anxious for fear they are not going to 
sleep, toss and turn wearily through long hours 
of the night, resort to all manner of devices 
to produce slumber, yet succeed in achieving 
only a small portion of it, either too early or 
too late. They arise convinced that some dis- 
aster is coming because sleep has been denied 
them, that their nervous systems must be giv- 
ing way, or are likely to give way; and they 
often bring about the result they dread largely 
by the mere dread of it. 

It should be reeognized at once that sleep 
is nature’s restorative for worn-out nerves; 
that a certain amount of it, varying with the 
individual, is necessary; and that difficulty 
in obtaining that amount does imply fatigue 
and overstrain or something abnormal in the 
habit of living. At the same time recent 
scientific ‘investigation tends to show that 
the necessity for sleep may easily be exag- 
gerated. Infants are universally supposed to 
require a very large amount of sleep. Yet 
numerous cases are recorded in which babies 
have slept only three or four hours a day 
for long periods and have continued in the 
most robust and vigorous health. Also, many 
of the strongest minds and greatest workers of 
the world get along with a very limited amount 
of sleep. Napoleon rarely slept more than four 
hours. John Quincy Adams did not usually 
much exceed that amount; yet he lived and 
worked to extreme old age. One of the first of 
modern men of science asserts that four hours’ 
sound sleep is enough for any healthy person. 

What the body does require is abundant rest. 
The mistake made by many who suffer from 
insomnia is that, when they find they cannot 
sleep, they will not remain quiescent, but insist 
upon reading, or playing patience, or, if they 
wake early, getting up and fatiguing them- 
selves by an undue amount of exercise. 

Learn to be quiet. Go to bed peacefully, 
without thinking whether you are going to 
sleep or not; relax the muscles, control the 
nerves, turn the mind as far as possible to 
pleasant, tranquil, far-off things. Sleep, at 
any rate as much sleep as is really needed, 
will come at length, and will come with prac- 
tice more and more readily. 


os 


A CHANCE OVER HERE 


NE Saturday afternoon a few weeks ago 
O a middle-aged business man on his way 
home in a street car encountered a friend 
in uniform. There was no mistaking the service 
in which the friend was engaged, for he was 
surrounded by a dozen boys in their early teens 
who clung to the car straps and crowded as 
close to him as they could. They were all in 
the khaki of the Boy Scouts of America. 

‘*Hello, Wallace!’’ said the business man, 
working his way within speaking distance. 
‘*How long since you’ve been a Scoutmaster? 
Didn’t suppose a busy lawyer like you could 
give the time.’’ 

**T’m a file-closer, so to speak,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘‘You knew young John Edwards, 
who went across with the National Guard. He 
used to have this troop. I’m taking his place 
until he comes back—and I never enjoyed any- 
thing more in my life. Better get a troop your- 
self and make the same kind of discovery that 
I’ve made—that you’re exactly ten years 
younger than you thought you were.’’ 

Another discovery that the busy lawyer 
doubtless made—if he had not made it before 
he became a Scoutmaster—was that his new 
work offered him a satisfying opportunity for 
service. If he had supposed that a Scout troop 
exists merely for the purpose of giving twenty 
or thirty boys a good time, he soon learned that 
the good time is incidental, and that the real 





object of Seouting is to build good citizens 








and to serve the community. When he saw the 
manner in which his boys attacked the job of 
selling Liberty bonds and learned that all the 
Scouts in the country sold more than one hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of the second issue, 
he realized that he was the captain of a com- 
pany of young minutemen enrolled in the serv- 
ice of the nation. Red Cross, agriculture, thrift 
stamps, local emergencies—to mention those 
things is merely to begin to list the Boy Scouts’ 
war-time activities. 

Hundreds of men who, like the busy lawyer, 
must stay on this side of the Atlantic have 
stepped forward to fill the places of the young 
Scoutmasters who have gone to fight. But thou- 
sands more are needed, for the young men are 
still going and new Scout troops are waiting 
to be formed. Men who by reason of age, 
physical deficiency or the necessity of support- 
ing dependents are out of the actual fight have 
a threefold opportunity presented to them by 
the Scout Movement: to train the citizens of to- 
morrow, to help the government in the present 
crisis, and to enjoy again the pleasures of boy- 
hood. e°0 


THE EMOTIONS 


HE emotions are a valuable gift to man. 

No great deed has ever been done that 

had not behind it some strong feeling— 
pity of human wrongs, a holy wrath against 
evildoers, an overmastering enthusiasm for 
some great end. Nevertheless, we ought not to 
trust the emotions too far, for they are also 
behind all human follies and all human crimes. 
They are in fact motive power, and, like all 
motive power, depend for their value on the na- 
ture of the machine to which they are attached. 
The winds that filled the sails of Columbus 
were no better and no worse than those that 
filled the sails of Capt. Kidd. 

The value of the emotions depends on the 
character and the intellect of the man whom 
they animate. Our business is to see that they 
do not prompt us to evil through our lack of 
character, or to foolishness through our lack 
of brains. Character and mind both should 
direct and control our emotions. 

It is well that we should resent injustice to 
ourselves and to others, it is well that we 
should pity those in misfortune, and it is well 
that our emotions of anger or pity should stir 
us to action. But at that moment reason should 
step in. Reason knows that effects follow 
causes. If we press the trigger, the bullet will 
leave the gun, and we may kill, not the mad 
dog, but the threatened child; and if we kill 
the child, not all our good intentions will 
bring it to life again. Reason, which is cool 
and patient, which studies a case long in all its 
aspects, which tries to foresee even the re- 
mote consequences of action and which listens 
to all arguments and weighs them, is often 
irritating to emotion, which in its very nature 
craves for action. But emotion is doing its 
highest service when it keeps the intellect at 
work and stimulates it to its greatest clearness 
and efficiency. When the two work together, 
we have action, long delayed perhaps, but efli- 
cient when it comes and seldom likely to be 
regretted. 


To no field in which emotion and thought are 
active do these remarks apply more forcibly 
than to the field of political action. There 
emotion is especially quick to go astray; it 
never sees anything except its immediate ob- 
ject, and to that it goes straight, no matter what 
it tramples on. Now, reason knows that the 
structure of society is so intricate, the economic 
laws that govern life are so complex and move 
in such hidden ways, the number of elements 
in any problem is so vast, the remote conse- 
quences of any action are so hard to foresee, 
that nothing except the most patient investi- 
gation can hope to count them all, and nothing 
except the highest wisdom can hit upon the 
measure sure to produce the greatest good with 
the least evil 

For reason knows this also: that there is 
always evil. Reform can be purchased only at 
a price. It may be the comparatively unimpor- 
tant one of actual money paid through increased 
taxation ; it may be the softening of character 
that comes to men whom adversity no longer 
buffets; it may be the injustice done to some 
in order that kindness may be done to others; 
it may be a danger to our liberties, no less real 
because remote. Before we act we must know 
the price, and see whether we care to pay it. 
The price is sometimes too large. 

Our task would be easier if emotion and 
intellect were the same in all men, but intellect 
dominates in some, and emotion in others. And 
the two kinds of men irritate each other beyond 
measure. That is unreasonable, but it is inev- 
itable; yet only together ean they kindle the 





great fires of reform. Emotion is the kindling, 
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and intellect is the backlog—slow to light, but 
long in burning; and it is that which warms 
the house. 

Let us guard our fires: nothing except ruin 
attends a conflagration. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House passed the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill on February 
18. The bill carries an appropriation of $1,107, - 
220,082, more than half of which is for army 
use. The government railway bill was under 
discussion in the Senate. 
e 
ABOR AND THE WAR. —For several days 
the country was apprehensive of a further 
delay in the already tardy shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, on account of a strike among the ship 
carpenters at work in Eastern yards. Some of 
them did, in fact, leave their work, and Mr. 
Hutcheson, the president of the carpenters’ 
brotherhood, told the Shipping Board that he 
could not order them back unless their demands 
for increased pay and the closed shop in all 
the shipyards were granted. The Shipping 
Board was not ready to consent to the latter 
demand at a time when labor of every kind is so 
urgently needed, and Mr. Hutcheson appealed 
to the President. Mr. Wilson replied with a 
note declining to meet Mr. Hutcheson until he 
had made a sincere effort to arrive at a settle- 
ment of the questions at issue through the 
Labor Adjustment Board, and advised him not 
to obstruct the government’s work or to give 
any further ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to the enemy. 
The strike was at once declared off.—— A joint 
board of employers and labor men to lay down 
a basis for relations between capital and labor 
during the war has been formed. It consists of 
Mr. Loyall A. Osborne, Westinghouse Electric 
Company ; Mr. Charles F. Brooker, American 
Brass Company ; Mr. W. J. Vandervoort, Root 
& Vandervoort Engineering Company; Mr. 
L. F. Loree, Delaware & Hudson Railway 
Company ; Mr. C. E. Michael, Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Company; Mr. Frank J. Hayes, 
United Mine Workers; Mr. W. L. Hutcheson, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; Mr. 
J. A. Franklin, Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders; Mr. Victor Olander, 
Seamen’s Union, and Mr. T. A. Rickert, United 
Garment Workers. These ten men are to appoint 
jointly two others to represent the general 
public in their deliberations. ——On February 
17 the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor issued a declaration indorsing 
the war aims of the United States as set forth 
by the President in his addresses to Congress, 
and declaring that the triumph of Prussia 
would be fatal to the interests of labor and of 
democracy all over the earth. 


e 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On February 
15 the President issued a proclamation 
that made the entire foreign trade of the United 
States subject to license. The step was taken 
to release shipping imperatively needed to send 
men and supplies to France. Nothing whatever 
can now be shipped to or from the country 
without a government license. ——The govern- 
ment has undertaken an investigation into the 
construction of the great shipyard at Hog 
Island in the Delaware River. Chairman 
Hurley of the Shipping Board was inclined to 
believe that there had been great extravagance 
and waste in the building of the yard, and 
President Wilson, in ordering the investigation, 
hinted that criminal indictments might be 
ealled for. Mr. Charles A. Stone, president of 
the American International Corporation, which 
owns the yard, offered to put all records and 
papers at the service of the investigators. 
e 
OLO TRIAL.—Bolo Pasha was convicted 
of treason to France on February 14; he 
was sentenced to die. M. Charles Humbert, a 
Senator of France and owner of the Paris 
Journal, has been arrested as having been 
eoncerned in the machinations of Bolo and 
M. Caillaux. ° 


USSIA.—If half the reports that come out 

of Russia are true, the situation there is 
desperate. It is reported that a state of anarchy 
exists in Petrograd and that pillaging and riot- 
ing are constant there. Every attempt to restore 
the broken -down transportation system has 
failed, and the lack of food in the cities of 
northern Russia is acute. ——A dispatch from 





forbidding any dividends to be paid on the 
shares of any private banking institution. —— 
The landowning, or baronial, class in Esthonia 
having petitioned Germany to occupy that 
province at once, the revolutionary committee 
of Esthonia has declared the baronial caste 
outlawed; more than one thousand members 
of it, both men and women, are said to be in 
prison.—There was no news of any decisive 
fighting in Finland. The Red revolutionaries 
still occupied Helsingfors, but the White Guard, 
as the conservative forces are called, controlled 
the greater part of the interior. 
e ‘ 

ERMANY.—A bill that increases the 

representation of the great industrial and 
commercial towns in the Reichstag has been 
passed by the Bundesrath and submitted to 
the Reichstag. ° 


ECENT DEATH.—On February 14, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, late British ambassador 
at Washington. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From February 14 to February 20) 


The ‘‘peace’’ of Brest-Litovsk, although it 
is not a peace between nations, but between 
two nations on one side and various groups of 
men who have no real authority, either legal 
or actual, over the populations for whom they 
speak, gives the Germans a free hand in deal- 
ing with the wreck of Russia. Mr. Trotzky 
and the other Bolshevik delegates began by 
refusing to sign the treaty that agreed to the 
German annexation of Courland, Poland and 
Esthonia, but the Germans soon brought them 
to terms by setting their troops in motion 
toward Petrograd. The Bolshevik government, 
on hearing that Dvinsk and Lutsk had been 
oceupied and that Reval was threatened, issued 
a statement charging the Germans with bad 
faith, but adding that Russia was unable to 
resist and must consent to the terms imposed 
by the enemy. It was announced from Berlin 
that an indemnity, perhaps.of four billion dol- 
lars, would be demanded from Russia. 

Krylenko and other Bolshevik leaders urge 
a guerrilla warfare if the Germans attempt to 
occupy any more Russian territory, but it is 
doubtful whether the Russians have enough 
spirit left even for that. 

It seems possible that the peace with the 
Ukraine may require a good deal of military 
force to sustain it. A great part of the new 
‘*republic’”’ is torn by civil war, and Kiev itself 
is said to be in the hands of the Bolsheviki. 
Considerable forees of Germans or Austrians 
are likely to be needed to stamp out the radical 
revolution in the Ukraine, and to get what- 
ever surplus of wheat escapes the torch of the 
incendiary shipped into Central Europe. 

The treaty caused a great deal of bitter feel- 
ing in Poland, since it turned over the ancient 
Polish district of Cholm to the Ukraine. In 
Warsaw, Cracow and other Polish cities sym- 
bols of mourning were openly displayed and 
the newly appointed cabinet of the Polish state 
resigned. On February 19 Vienna announced 
that the Ukraine would consent to a revision 
of its boundaries in the region of Cholm in 
order to satisfy Poland. 

Berlin announced that Kiihlmann and Czer- 
nin, the German and Austrian foreign minis- 
ters, were on their way to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with Roumania at Foesani. 

There were no operations of importance on 
any of the other fronts. The expected German 
offensive in the west was still delayed. 

A German squadron of destroyers got out 
into the Channel on February 15, sunk a traw- 
ler and seven drifters, which were being used 
for anti-submarine work, and got away before 
the larger ships came up. A submarine also 
came to the surface near Dover and threw a 
number of shells into the town; one child was 
killed and seven persons injured. 

Denmark reported the bodies of German sail- 
ors washed ashore; but there was no official 
report of any naval action in that quarter. 

On February 16 and 17 German aéroplanes 
raided Kent and the southern district of Lon- 
don. There were several casualties, but the 
raiders were driven off before they had done 
very much damage. 

The weekly submarine report from London 
mentioned fifteen British ships sunk during 
the week. 

Great Britain was disturbed on February 16 
by the news that Gen. Sir William Robertson, 
the chief of the Imperial Staff, had resigned 
and had been succeeded by Gen. Wilson, the 
British representative at the Versailles Allied 


Petrograd declared that the civil war in the | Council. The episode caused widespread criti- 
Ukraine had culminated in a fierce battle in | cism of the government both in press and in 
the streets of Kiev in which four thousand per- | Parliament. On February 19 Mr. Lloyd George 
sons were killed and seven thousand wounded. | declared in Parliament that the neeessity for 
The dispatch declared that the Bolsheviki had | unified strategic control of the Allied armies 


been completely victorious. The Bolsheviki | 


also asserted that their forces had defeated the 
Polish legion at or near Minsk; that may or 
may not be so. ——Ensign Krylenko, who seems 
not to have been captured, after all, was said 
to be in Petrograd raising an army to march 
against Gen. Alexieff.——The Lenine govern- 
ment has followed up its repudiation of all 
the public obligations of Russia by confiscat- 
ing all the capital of the private banks, and 





was apparent to.all the Entente governments 
and that the United States had been especially 
urgent on that point; Sir William Robertson 
had resigned because he was not willing to 
accept the restrictions on his authority that the 
policy of the Allied Council made inevitable. 

The United States and Great Britain have 
signed treaty agreements that permit the ex- 
tension of the draft to the citizens of either 
country residing in the other. 
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Make baby’s 


playroom more |, \ 
attractive. m 
Save the cost of new things! 


Nursery brightness and happiness come 
mighty close to Mother’s and Father’s heart. 
And in no way, or at such small expense, can 
baby’s room and its fittings be kept so cheery 
as with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 


The scratched crib becomes as new, the 
rocking-horse takes on added spirit all aglow 
in glad colors; and the coach, and ten pins 
Give the floor a fresh surface 
and see it shine and reflect baby’s laughing 
So many fine little ways to get more 
out of living when you use Acme Quality 


and blocks! 
face ! 


Paints and Finishes. 


For every surface in your home that can 
be painted, enameled, stained or finished in 
any way there is an Acme Quality Kind to fit 
the purpose! You can brighten the dark spots 
and the worn spots and make every room 
as cheery as a sunny spring day outdoors. 


Your enthusiasm will be echoed in our 
two interesting, helpful books which are 
sent Acme users on request, without charge. 
One, “Acme Quality Painting Guide Book” 
answers every paint question you can ask 
and gives complete instructions; the other 
book, “Home Decorating” is smaller, but 
offers many mighty valuable suggestions. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Department AR, 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 


Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln 





For the many ‘‘touching- 
up’’jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at 
least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a 





Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Fort Worth San Francisco 
Portland 


Spokane 
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Have an Acme Quality § 











Detroit, Michigan 


Los Angeles 
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ture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, 
ewoodwork and similar 
surfaces, and a quart 
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varnish for floors, = of Acme Quality Floor 
woodwork and furni- ( " 3 HAVE AN ae A ) Paint of the right color. 
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A KNITTING SONG 
@y Grace Atherton Dennen 


O* ER and under, up and through, 
Stitch upon stitch in the lengthening 
rows, 
Yarn of khaki or yarn of blue, 
Day after day the knitting grows. 


Who is the one shall wear my work ? 

Lad of America, lad of France? 
Pray he be young with eyes of blue 

And the eagle’s look in his steady glance. 
Into the stitches I will weave 

Prayers of a woman’s tenderness, 
Whispers of hope and high desire, 

Holy thoughts that shall guard and bless, 
Till they shall fold him and shield him from 

harms 

Like the loving clasp of a mother’s arms. 


Over and under, hopes and fears, 

We weave our hearts with the yarn of gray. 
Love and sacrifice, triumph and tears, 

Row upon row the livelong day. 


Who is the one shall wear my work? 
Soldier of England or Italy’s strand ? 
Pray he be steady and strong of soul, 
Lost in the mists of no man’s land. 
Pray he be gentle with maidens all 
For the sake of her who is knitting here. 
Kill as he must, but not in hate, 
Battling with wrong till the right appear. 
Stitches of mine, weave holy charms 
To guard him body and soul from harms! 


o 9 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


ON’T talk to me!” The young man ac- 
companied his laughing remark with a 
significant forward motion of his hand 
and forearm. ‘‘I had enough of that 
sort of thing when I was young. Fed 
up with it, in fact.” 

The older man looked him over—a long, scruti- 
nizing stare. “Do you mind telling me, Sam, which 
one of your parents you mean to insult?” he said. 
“Father, or mother, or both?” 

Sam reddened. “Insult?” he asked. ‘ Insult? 
What do you mean, Mr. Bush? Why, I wouldn’t 
insult either of them for the world, and you know 
it. They’re old-fashioned, of course, and a little 
straight-laced and behind the times, but they’re 
right-down good, both of ’em; and mother espe- 
cially would cut off her right hand any day if it 
would save mine.” 

“Well, more shame to you, then!” Mr. Bush’s 
voice was very stern now. “More shame to you, I 
say, Sam, for the insulting, disloyal way in which 
you have just spoken! Yes, I mean it; and there’s 
no use in your getting angry and arguing with me 
about it. I’ve pretty nearly got to where I feel as 
a friend of mine says he does—that such a speech 
as that settles a man in his mind forever. 

‘When any fellow says as often as you do, ‘I 
had enough of that when I was young,’ what can 
he mean except a very decided and open criticism 
of the people under whose guidance he did those 
things with which he is now so ‘fed up’—as you put 
it? And when those people are a loving father and 
mother, who, he admits, had his best welfare at 
heart, what is such criticism except disloyalty and 
insult? 

“Oh, I know you didn’t think of it that way, 
Sam; but I want you to ‘think’ next time; and I 
want you to think of something else, too. Do you 
often, if ever, hear anyone say that he had enough 
when he was young of things that were really bad 
and harmful? When they use that phrase, isn’t it 
usually about going to church or Sunday school, 
or keeping the pledge, or saying one’s prayers, or 
doing something else that they consider—not bad 
—but too good nowadays? 

“And believe me, Sam, people had better be 
pretty careful about leaving off a good habit until 
they can replace it with a better one. There is no 
vacuum in the habit world any more than there is 
in nature. When they’ve done that,—found the 
better habit, I mean,—why, then they can make 
your little speech all they like, because —’’ 

“Because,” interrupted Sam, “they’ll have sense 
enough to see what such a speech means—and 
won’t risk it. Come on, Mr. Bush, if we’re late to 
. church, I shan’t be able to send mother the text 
this afternoon.” 

o> 9 


THE STAND-BY 


ND Louise Luscombe, and Mrs. Bracy, 
and Anna, and Mrs. McRae—and that’s 
all,” finished Cecily, just back from the 
first meeting of the surgical dressings 
class. “Except,”’ she added, “‘poor little 
limping Miss Dale. Mother, she looked 

more twisted than ever, and her knee was so stiff 

the girls had to help her up the steps. How she 
could think of joining, I can’t imagine! Of course 
it’s nice and patriotic of her to want to; but the 
teacher especially said she didn’t desire anyone to 
come who wasn’t prepared to attend regularly, no 
matter what the weather was or what social festivi- 
ties had to be given up. Well, of course poor Miss 
Dale won’t be bothered by giving up gayeties and 
the social whirl; but she certainly can’t face bliz- 
zards or toddle over glare ice ; and she’s slowerthan 
anyone else, anyway. I’m sure she can’t really do 
the work. I saw Miss Cummings looking at her 
queerly, too; and then she went across and spoke 
to Mrs. Bracy. I’m sure they were talking about 

Miss Dale. Of course nothing could be done to-day, 

and they’d have to be extra kind and tactful and 

all that; but I don’t believe they’ll let her come 
again.” 

Mother smiled, with a defiant quirk at the corner 
of her mouth. 

“They won’t need their tact, Cissy girl, and that 
Mrs. Bracy knows well enough, though Miss Cum- 
mings is a stranger and can’t be expected to. If 
Clarissa Dale finds she can’t be useful, she’ll drop 
out unasked ; but I know those slow, steady fingers 
of hers that can’t be hurried or flurried and never 
make a false motion; I believe they’ll win out. 
As for attendance’—mother laughed right out— 
“child, you don’t know Clarissa, but we elders 
do. She’ll come, one way or another. Maybe a 
small boy will wheel her in a wheelbarrow, or 
maybe she’ll borrow an aéroplane! No one ever 
knows just what Clarissa will or won’t do except— 
be on hand wherever she’s needed or expected. 
She’s one of the blessed beings you can always 
count on to do her full share and a little over 
once she’s entered on any sort of work. It’s been 
so all her life long. Task after task, and committee 




















after committee, no matter who lost enthusiasm or 
flagged or faltered or dropped out, she never did. 
She never had the gift of leadership, or a magnetic 
personality, or a contagious enthusiasm; but that 
matter-of-fact, steady, undiscourageable faithful- 
ness of hers has pulled through I don’t dare to 
say how many good enterprises, or braced how 
many discouraged leaders to new efforts. There 
aren’t many women in this town that are as fine 
an asset as Clarissa Dale.” 

Cecily’s face was responsive, but her eyes looked 
puzzled. 

“That’s fine, mother,” she admitted readily, 
“and I’m sure, if she’s that kind, I hope she’ll be 
able to hold out—and they oughtn’t to drop her 
anyway; it would be too cruel. But if she’s done 
so much, why isn’t she ever, well, more prominent? 
I’ve never heard her talked about particularly; 
and she’s never been at the head of anything, has 
she? It seems as if she ought to have been pro- 
moted before this time, even if she isn’t precisely 
a born leader! There aren’t born leaders enough 
to go round, anyhow. Are you the only one who 
feels so about her, or do other people ?” 

“There are many, of course, who merely take 
her for granted, as one worker among the crowd. 
But the leaders and the other faithful ones and 
the old-timers—the picked people, who carry the 
most responsibility—they know her value! The 
person who knows it least of all is Clarissa Dale 
herself. Ready, steady, faithful and modest—that’s 
Clarissa.” 

“T suppose,” said Cecily slowly, “there’s nothing 
wrong or mean in wanting to climb a little in what- 
ever you’re doing, even if it is partly for pride’s 
sake, as well as because of the opportunity to do 
bigger things. Like a private working up to be an 
officer, you know. But if you can’t climb, and it 
isn’t in you to lead — well, it’s worth while to be 
able to feel that just being a stand-by is a thing 
you have a right to be proud of, too.”’ 

“Yes,”—mother nodded emphatic confirma- 
tion,—‘“‘just being a stand-by.” 


os 


DOWN A WELL 


NE dark night, relates Maj. Gen. Sir George 
QO Younghusband in A Soldier’s Memories, two 

officers of the 45th Sikhs, Capt. H. N. 
McRae and Capt. H. Holmes, were walking home 
from mess. Capt. McRae was lightly built and wiry ; 
Capt. Holmes was a giant of great strength and 
muscle. As they were walking up the road they 
heard mysterious calls for help and could not at 
first imagine where they came from. 

Then one of them exclaimed, “I believe there 
is some one down that well!’’ 

Going to the well, which was close to the road- 
side, and leaning over, they were no longer in 
doubt whence the calls came. It was the lusty 
voice of a British soldier shouting for succor. 

On every Indian well there is a light windlass 
by means of which a rope of doubtful strength 
lets down buckets into the water. 

The two officers decided that Capt. McRae, who 
was the lightweight, should be let down into the 
well by means of the rope, lowered hand over 
hand by the stalwart Capt. Holmes, for they felt 
sure that the windlass was too light to stand the 
strain. 

Capt. McRae reached the water level safely. 
There he found a trumpeter of the Royal Artillery 
clinging for dear life to a protruding brick. The 
trumpeter, it d, had dropped into the well 
while making a short cut across the compound. 

Capt. McRae shouted up to his friend: 

“Do you think you can draw us both up? The 
man’s almost insensible.”’ 

“Yes, I think so,” was the cheery reply, “if the 
rope will stand it. Anyway, let’s try.” 

So Capt. MgRae bound and clasped the trump- 
eter to his bosom and shouted, ‘‘Right-o! Heave 
all!” 

Capt. Holmes was a very powerful man, indeed; 
a hero amongst the Sikhs on account of his mag- 
nificent physique and herculean strength. But he 
had a rotten rope, meant only to raise buckets of 
water, and no pulley or other smooth surface for it 
to run over—only the rough brick edge of the well. 

So far as strength went he was equal to the task, 
and by a colossal effort pulled the two Englishmen 
some way up. The well, by the way, was eighty- 
eight feet deep, and it had twelve feet of water in 
it. Unfortunately, a weak part of the rope came at 
last against the sharp edge of the well; the rope 
Shapped and a resounding smack on the water 
announced the fact, while Capt. Holmes did a 
somersault back ward. 

Nothing discouraged, Capt. Holmes let down the 
broken end, and Capt. McRae, fishing up his 
broken end, tied the two together. Capt. Holmes 
made another brave effort; but again the rope 
broke, and the two men were soused again into 
the water. I forget how many times the effort was 
renewed, with one man at a time, but even then the 
rope broke. Capt. Holmes, therefore, first shouting 
words of encouragement down the well, dashed off 
to find another rope. 

His luck, like that of most brave men, was good: 
he found a rope. Some say it was the tug-of-war 
rope lying on a neighboring parade ground, and 
some say it was a twisted combination of tent 
ropes from the near-by cantonment. Anyway, he 
got it in time and let it down. 

“All right below there!” he shouted. 

“Yes, old boy, be quick! The gunner is heavy as 
lead. He has fainted!’ sung out Capt. McRea. 

By this time servants from the neighboring house 
and stray passers-by had collected; so there was 
enough power available. 

“Tie the fellow on first, sailor knot and no 
granny, and we’ll have him up in a jiffy, and then 
you, too!”’ called out Capt. Holmes. 

But Capt. McRae, in the deep dark of that well, 
finding the trumpeter insensible, could not manage 
it. The only way was again to support the trump- 
eter and go up together. 

So at last they were drawn to the surface—an 
insensible trumpeter and a very gallant officer and 
gentleman. 

The Duke of Connaught recommended both 
officers for the Humane Society’s medal, and in 
due course they received the award. 


os 
BUSINESS AS USUAL 


HEN Mr. Ralph Pulitzer entered a ruined 
village behind the French trenches, one of 
the first questions that he asked was how 
the sixteen inhabitants made a living. An officer 
replied that they sold eggs and milk to the troops, 
and when the visitor asked out of what they pro- 
duced the milk he replied: 
“Very certainly out of a cow.” 
As an answer to my polite skepticism I was taken 
to see the cow, says Mr. Pulitzer in Over the Front 











in an Aéroplane. We walked down a little street 
where, I was told, the Germans were directing 
most of their shells. Fortunately, they were nap- 
ping while we walked through. We suddenly 
turned into a gateway and there, in the middle 
of this wreck of a village, was a barnyard with 
chickens clucking, a horse tied to the wall and 
three cows. 

On a stool by one of the cows sat an aged woman 
making the milk hiss down into a tin pail. There 
she sat while the shells sailed to and fro over her 
head. At the story of my skepticism she rocked 
with hearty laughter, and went on extracting the 
milk that she sold to the soldiers. We left the old 
lady surrounded by what seemed to her to be all 
the comforts of home. 

A few steps farther on we were introduced to 
the mayor—a smiling, bland old man who greeted 
us most genially. Apparently he had not a care in 
the world as he stood courteously making conver- 
sation. It seemed to me that the humble old woman 
milking her cow and the mayor courteously enter- 
taining visitors amid the crumbling ruins of his 
village were further symbols of the spirit of a na- 
tion that is destined to no decadence or downfall. 


So ¢ 
ANATOMY 




















“*The doctor, ’e says to me, ‘I’ll soon put yer right, 
Mrs. Green. You’ve strained your abominable muscles, 
that’s what you’ve done.’”’ 

—George Belcher in the Tatler. 


o- 
MR. PEASLEE ON STUBBORNNESS 


FTER a heated discussion with a neighbor 
A at the gate, Mr. Peaslee returned to the 
porch wiping his flushed face. 

“T d’know for the life of me why I hender time 
tryin’ to talk any p’litical sense into Silas Barnes’s 
thick head,” he remarked to the summer boarder. 
‘“‘He’s as stubborn as ’Lish Gannet.’”’ 

“‘Who was ’Lish Gannet, and just how obstinate 
was he?’ asked the boarder. “Several times I’ve 
heard him spoken of as a man of great firmness. 
What form did it take?” 

“It took every form, I guess,” said Mr. Peaslee. 
“I call to mind one time when he was out in front 
of his place on the porch, and he took a notion it’d 
be cooler down on the grass under the trees, so he 
says to me that we’d take our chairs and move 
down there. 

**Mis’ Gannet was there at the minute, and she’d 
jest been out behind the house, where she could 
see the sky, and she knew there was a smart shower 
gettin’ ready to break. ‘I wouldn’t go down-there 
if I was you, pa,’ she says, ‘for it’s goin’ to rain 
*fore you have a chance to get settled in your 
chairs, I’m ’fraid.’ 

““*Humph!’ says ’Lish. ‘I guess I know better’n 
to mention goin’ out there if it looked like rain. 
C’m’ on!’ he says to me; and bein’ as it looked 
pleasant ’nough out in front, I took up my chair 
and went with him. But when we got out where I 
could see the sky in the northwest, I knew in a 
minute that Mis’ Gannet had been right. There 
was a big, blue-black cloud with kind of brass- 
colored aidges rollin’ up, and it was only a question 
of minutes when it would kiver the sun and be 
right overhead. 

“*Wal,’ I says, ‘it sort of looks ’sif Mis’ Gannet 

knew what she was talkin’ ’bout, don’t it? Mebbe 
we’d better go back to the porch ’fore we get a 
duckin’.’? But I might jest as well’ve spoke to a 
stun wall. ’Lish jest thumped his chair down and 
sot himself into it, stubborn as ary mule that ever 
looked through a collar; and seein’ that it hadn’t 
begun to rain yet, I sot down, too. But ’twa’n’t 
more’n a minute or two ’fore the fust big drops 
begun to come down and I struck for the porch, 
and by the time I got under it was coming down 
good. 
“These summer showers come up quick, and they 
go quick. Like ’nough it didn’t rain more’n ten 
minutes, but for the heft of that time it come down 
so heavy that I could jest make out ’Lish’s outlines 
dim through the sheets of water. He sot there as 
hard ’sif he’d been made out of iron, and I knew 
he wouldn’t have budged if it had been bullets 
instead of rain comin’ down. And when it was over 
he called up to me kind of surly to come down. 

“*T said it wa’n’t goin’ to rain—not ’nough to 
drive a pusson into the house,’ he says, ‘and it 
didn’t!’ 

“Nother time ’Lish was cal’latin’ to go to a 
Grand Army meetin’ over to Dedham, and it was 
such a perishin’ hot day that Mis’ Gannet tried to 
persuade him not to go. ‘You’ll never get there if 
you start,’ s’she, and with that ’Lish took fire. 

***T guess I will get there,’ s’he. ‘I commonly do 
eS where I start to go!’ and off he went, hard as 

nt. 

“Well, it turned out Mis’ Gannet was right, for 
*Lish hadn’t got five miles away when he was sort 
of sun-struck and fell out of his wagon in front of a 
house where there was a new fam’ly jest moved 
in that didn’t know him, and he had to stay there 
till most night ’fore he was able to go home. And 
on the way home he made up his mind that ruther’n 
let on Mis’ Gannet was right he’d lie about it. 

‘He didn’t say anything that night, but the next 
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mornin’ he went on and give her a lot of p’ticulars 
*bout what a good time he had at the Grand Army. 
Mis’ Gannet heard him through, lookin’ kind of 
funny, and when he’d finished she went and got 
the mornin’ paper and spread it out in front of him. 

“*There’s something cur’us ’bout this,’ she says, 

‘for the paper says the Grand Army Hall over to 
Dedham was struck by lightnin’ yest’day and 
burnt flat, so they didn’t have any reunion. Your 
story don’t seem to jibe with that, someway,’ she 
says. 
“?*Lish sot there for a minute with the paper in 
front of him, not sayin’ a word, but with his face 
hardenin’ and his jaws comin’ together like a 
clamp, and when fin’ly he looked up his eyes was 
hard as agates. 

“*T don’t care,’ he says, lookin’ her right square 
in the eye, ‘that’s my story, and I’m goin’ to stick 
to it? ~ ° 

“And hereafter,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘when 
you hear anyone speak of a pusson bein’ as stub- 
born as ’Lish Gannet, you’ll know they’re some 
stubborn! Hey?” 
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ANOTHER NABOTH AND HIS 
VINEYARD 


LARGE part of Potsdam belongs to the Ger- 

A man Emperor. Some of the royal estate has 

been in the possession of the Hohenzollerns 

for a long time, but the greater part of it was se- 

cured by purchase by the Kaiser’s grandfather, 
his father, and by the “All Highest” himself. 

At a political gathering in Berlin, says Miss 
Edith Keen in Seven Years at the Prussian Court, 
I heard the story of how the Kaiser, a short time 
after his accession, obtained about six acres that is 
now one of the most valuable parts of the Potsdam 
property. His manner of accomplishing it re- 
dounded more to his astuteness in business than 
to his kingly honor. 

The Kaiser was advised by his estate agent to 
acquire the ground, but the owner declined to part 
with it except at a much higher figure than the 
Emperor wished to pay. This owner was a trades- 
man in Berlin, who had received the ground in 
settlement of a debt amounting, I believe, to two 
hundred and fifty pounds, which was at the time 
more than the ground would have fetched in the 
open market, for land about Potsdam was at that 
time comparatively cheap. The tradesman, how- 
ever, believed that in acquiring the ground he had 
made a good speculative investment, especially as 
it had been a choice between losing the amount of 
his debt altogether and taking the land in settle- 
ment of it. He resolved to hold his land, and did 
so for five years, until the Kaiser’s eyes were 
attracted to it. 

The Kaiser’s agent ascertained the figure at 
which the tradesman had bought it and offered 
him the same sum plus five per cent interest on it 
for five years. When the offer was refused, the 
agent raised his bid to four hundred pounds, but 
seven hundred pounds was the lowest figure that 
the tradesman would accept. The matter then 
dropped, but a month later the tradesman was 
served with a notice stating that his land was re- 
quired for military purposes, and shortly after- 
wards he received an Official offer from the German 
government of one hundred and fifty pounds for 
the six acres. 

In Germany when land is required for military 
purposes the owner is generally advised to accept 
any offer.that the government may make. He can, 
if he pleases, put his own valuation on it and have 
the selling price fixed in a court of law, but in nine 
cases out of ten that is a proceeding which brings 
loss to the owner, for usually it results in his 
having to accept the government’s offer, or even a 
lower one; rarely does he get an increase on the 
original offer. 

The tradesman wisely recognized that it would 
be useless for him to attempt to obtain a higher 
price for his land than the value the military 
authorities had put on it, and he parted with it at 
the government figure. Six months later the Kaiser 
acquired the land for himself from the government 
for exactly the amount that the tradesman had 
paid for it. 
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A CHINESE SPECIFIC 


N spite of the adoption of many Western ideas 
in China, medicine and sanitation in the land of 
the dragon are still primitive and absurd. The 

News Bulletin of the American Board quotes the 
following extract from the letter of a physician’s - 
wife to show one of the difficulties that the medical 
missionaries encounter: 

I cannot refrain from writing you about coéper- 
ation with Chinese magistrates in fighting disease. 
There is a very serious epidemic of diphtheria in 
Fenchowfu, Shansi Province, and Dr. Watson and 
our very efficient Chinese physician, Dr. Mu, are 
being tasked to the utmost. 

Recently they sent a telegram to the health 
board in Peking requestjng help in securing the 
services of the local magistrates. The board re- 
sponded by sending word to the authorities in 
Taiyiianfu, the capital of our province, who in turn 
sent word to Fenchowfu, that they should help the 
doctors to check the spread of the epidemic. The 
magistrates set to work right enthusiastically, and 
to-day, all over the city, posters are spread telling 
the people what to do to keep off or to cure the 
epidemic: 

“Use bamboo pith, women’s toenails and bed- 
bugs ground to powder and sprinkled in the 


throat.” 
°o.2e 


THE TRUE CELTIC WIT 


GOOD story of an episode that befell him in 
A Dublin a little while before the war, is told 
to a London newspaper by Adm. Sir Cecil 
Burney, who was commander of a division at the 
battle of Jutland. 

Accompanied by a friend, he was strolling along 
the quays when the conversation turned on the 
alleged gift of repartee possessed by the Irish 
common people. His companion ventured to throw 
doubt upon that gift, saying that he believed that 
it was only a legend. 

“Well,” retorted Sir Cecil, ‘‘I can tell you this, 
that if you care to test your theory by making 
some jesting remark to anyone you like round 
here, you’ll get just as good as you give.” 

“We'll try it!” said the other, and walked over 
to where an old woman was displaying some fruit 
for sale on a stall. Taking up a fine melon and ad- 
dressing the old lady, he said gravely, “You grow 
pretty good apples over here, mother; but in Eng- 
land we have them twice that size.” 

The old lady looked up, surveyed the joker 
coolly, and replied in a tone of pity, “Ah, what for 
should T be wastin’ me breath to talk to wan that 
takes our Irish gooseberries for apples!” 
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THE MARCH WIND 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


The lion wind comes rushing in 
From jungle lands of sky, 

And all the lamps along the street 
He fairly blinds with snow and sleet 
As he goes roaring by; 

The cold March wind, the bold March 


wind, 
Who makes the tree tops fly. 


He stole a pillow from a line 

And rolled it all the way 

From Perkins Street to Market Square, 
With giant paws at play; 

The queer March wind, the drear March 


THE SCRATCHING 


ON THE DOOR 


By E.W. FREN TZ_U 


LL winter Bobby had been counting the 
A days until spring, for his father had 
promised him that this year he should 
go with his big brothers to the sugar camp back 
in the hills and help to make the family supply 
of maple syrup and sugar. And now the time 
had come, and Bobby was really there in the 
camp, @ snug cabin nestling in a big stretch of 
woods, with a clear spring and a lively little 
brook near by. It seemed too good to believe! 
For three days now he had been there, without 
going home at all. Some one went out to the 
farmhouse every day and brought in a great 
basket of good things to eat, and at night Bobby 
slept in a little bunk in the corner, on a bed 
of sweet-smelling balsam boughs. 

To people who are not used to the northern 
hills in March it would not have seemed like 
spring, for the snow still lay thick in the woods, 
showing as plainly as the page of a book how 
and where the rabbits and the partridges got 
their dinner, and how the foxes followed the 
little wood mice along their zigzag 
pathways, and at last pounced upon 
them and gobbled them up. In the 
morning and the evening it was still 
very cold. Ice formed thick in the 
spring hole, and the snow went 
crunch, crunch, whenanyone walked 
on it; but in the middle of the day 
the sun shone warm, the crows 
flew back and forth, calling loudly 
to one another, and all about, when 
it was still, you could hear the drip 
of the sap as it fell into the buckets. 

Bobby had been busy every minute. Some- 
times he helped to empty the buckets, sometimes 
he dipped the scum from the boiling sap in the 
great evaporating pan, sometimes he drove old 
Buck, harnessed to the big sled that drew the 
sap to camp. All of it was such fun as he had 
never known before. 

But now, on the evening of the third day, 
he did not feel quite so happy, for he was to 





THE BABY BEAR HAD SMELLED THE SYRUP 








seven Letters wriggled and twisted to get away 
from the intruder with the little curly foot, 
until the row looked like this: 


* ee," 1s" 


The next minute C came climbing back. He 
caught Q by his beautiful curly foot and pulled 
him out of the row. 

‘*Oh, I wish you wouldn’t quarrel!’’ said 
Patty. ‘‘Everybody seems to prefer C, so, if Q 
would stay out, perhaps —’’ 

As she spoke, the seven Letters straightened 
themselves, with C in the space. And the row 
looked like this: 

PECULIAR 


‘*How do we look now?’’ cried the eight 
Letters. 

‘*Not any particular way,’’ said Patty. 
** Just—peculiar. ’’ 

‘*Right!’’ said the eight Letters, with satis- 
faction. 

‘*But what about me?’’ cried Q. ‘‘Can’t I 
be in Peculiar any more?’’ 

‘“‘I’m afraid not,’’ said Patty. ‘‘ But they’d 
love to have you in Queer.’’ 

‘¢How do they spell it?’’ asked Q. 

‘¢*You come first,’’ Patty told him, ‘‘with a 
U and two E’s and an R.”’ 

Sure enough, more Letters came scrambling 
up the bedposts. Q ran to join them as they 
settled upon the foot rail. So now the row 
looked like this: 

PECULIAR QUEER 


‘*You’re different, ’’ Patty said thoughtfully. 
‘¢Yet some way you seem alike. ’’ 

‘‘How peculiar !’’ said the eight Letters. 

‘*How queer !’’ said the five Letters. 





The other day at dinner time 

When cook went to the door 

’Twas spilled upon the floor! 

The gruff March wind, the rough March 

Had played the trick, she swore. 

But just last night, when all was still, 

To fasten in a flapping cord 

That kept the curtain tied; 

the room. 
“I promise spring!” he cried. 
PATTY SPELLS “PECULIAR” 
BY ABIGAIL BURTON 
I Patty in a somewhat peculiar tone. 
That was queer, for you see she was 
night, and had nothing to do but to sleep. If 
she had been scrambling along the foot rail, or 
different. There cannot be anything peculiar 
about just being in bed. - 
Lamp peeped in at the window, to see if Patty 
were not asleep yet. And nothing moved—ex- 

I thought I heard a sound, didn’t you? 

Goodness! Something was scrambling along 
ancing on the bedposts. Such queer sorts of 
Somethings! No wonder that Patty felt pecul- 

‘*What is it?’’ cried Patty, and pulled up 
the covers, all ready to hide her head. 
and balancing, and paid no attention to Patty. 

‘“They—they aren’t mice?’’ Patty asked the 

The Street Lamp was much amused. He 
threw a strong light over the Somethings, so 

‘*Not mice,’’ said Patty. ‘‘But they’re so 
little—and stiff — Why, I do believe they’re 

The Letters stopped scrambling along the 
foot rail. You see, they had come to the middle 
That is, seven of them did. Two more were 
shoving each other and quarreling, so that 
not a doughnut straightened out, as perhaps 
you might think, for it looked like this: 

‘*What are you?’’ cried Patty. 

‘*We used to be a word,’’ the seven Letters 

**You look,’’ said Patty, ‘*you look sort of 
—peculiar. ’’ 
indignantly. ‘‘ And it’s all your fault, Miss 
Patty.’’ 

She saw now that the other two Letters 
were a C and a Q. Both wanted to get into 
to keep the other out. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t quarrel,’’ said Patty. 

As she spoke, the two Letters crowded to- 
gether into the space, just as close as they 

PECQULIAR 

‘*Much you know about it!’’ shouted the 
not nine. And we were always happy till 
to-day.’’ 

‘‘The teacher told you to spell us,’’ said the 
seven Letters. ‘‘And you spelled us wrong.’’ 
so red that even the Street Lamp noticed it. 

‘*I didn’t do it on purpose, ’’ she stammered. 
“*You left out C, who’s always been in the 
family. And you let in this fellow Q in his 

‘*But isn’t that right?’’ asked Patty. 

With that, Q pushed C backward off the foot | 


wind, 
Who takes my breath away. 
To get the frozen pudding in 
wind, 
I raised the window wide 
The great March wind blew through 
oe 9 
HAVE such a peculiar feeling!’ sighed 
tucked snugly in bed, as she always was at 
balancing on the bedposts, it would have been 
The room was very still. Only the Street 
cept — 
the foot rail, and more Somethings were bal- 
iar! 
The Somethings kept right on scrambling 
Street Lamp. 
that Patty might see for herself. 
Letters! ’’ 
of it. And they arranged themselves in a row. 
there was a row with a hole in it. No, it was 
PE ULIAR 
said sternly. ‘‘And now look at us!’’ 
“Only ‘sort of’!’? cried the seven Letters 
‘*Mine?’’ cried Patty. 
the space left in the row. And each was trying 
‘*There’s plenty of room for both of you.’’ 
could stand, so that the row looked like this: 
seven Letters. ‘‘We’re a word of eight Letters, 
‘*What happened to-day ?’’ Patty asked. 
Patty felt dreadfully ashamed. She turned 
‘*What’s that to us?’’ said the seven Letters. 
place. ’? 
rail and settled himself in the space. The | 


‘*Don’t mix us up again,’’ said all the Let- 
ters together. ‘‘Now mind, Patty!’’ 
‘*T shall mind my C’s and Q’s,’’ said Patty. 
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WALT HARRIS 


THE SUGAR CAMP BACK IN THE HILLS 


be all alone until nearly morning. That after- 
noon his father had slipped on an ice-covered 
root and sprained his ankle, and the two older 
boys, Bobby’s brothers, had had to put him 
on the sled and carry him home. They had told 
Bobby what to do: that he must not go to sleep, 
but must sit up to skim the sap and keep the 
fire going; and they had left a pile of wood, 
carefully picked, of sticks small enough for 
him to lift. 

**Now,’’ said Edgar, ‘‘don’t be afraid. There 
is nothing that will hurt you, and we shall 
come back as soon as we can.’’ 

So Bobby was left all alone in the great 
woods, miles from any other house. 

It was very still. Once a big owl somewhere 
off in the night called, ‘‘Whoo! Whoo! Whoo- 
whoo, whoo!’’? But Bobby knew who he was, 
and so was not afraid. And then he heard a 
fox bark snappishly, as if scolding; but a fox 
eould not hurt, and so that did not frighten 
him, either. Then, as he sat there all alone, he 
thought he should like to make some maple 
‘*wax,’’? by cooling thick syrup until it was 
tough and ‘‘chewey.’’ So he hunted about the 
cabin until he found an empty can that had 
held baked beans. He washed it out carefully, 
poured the hot syrup into it and, opening the 
door, set the can deep in the snow outside, and 
went in again to tend the fire. When he had 
filled the great brick fire box he sat down to 
rest a bit. He cannot tell how long he sat there, 
for he thinks he must have fallen asleep for a 
minute or two, in spite of what his brother 
Edgar had said. The first thing he knew there 
was a slight sound of crunching on the snow 
outside, as if some one were trying to walk very 
carefully, but were scuffing his feet a little. 
Then came a gentle foof! foof! as if something 
were snuffing at the crack of the door. 

Bobby held his breath, but his heart beat so 
fast that it seemed that he could hardly breathe. 
In a little while he heard more crunching and 
seuffing, and then a noise as if some animal 
were eating—a kind of chup! chup! such as a 
pig makes when the skimmed milk tastes better 
than usual. 

Bobby was now really scared. What if it were 
a bear or a bobcat, and should try to get in! 
He looked round the cabin to see what he could 
use to fight with. There was the axe, of course, 
but it was too heavy for him. No, that would 
not do. Then he saw the long-handled dipper. 
That might do! He could fill it with boiling 
sap and throw it into the face of anything that 
should try to get in. 

And then his heart almost stopped beating 


altogether, for a terrible racket began just out- | 


side the door. There were whines and cries as 
of some animal in pain, and the scratching of 
claws on the door, and at last two or three 
thumps against the side of the cabin. Bobby 
reached for the dipper and filled it from the 
part of the pan where the sap was boiling 


most furiously. But just as he lifted it, and | 
stood there, waiting and trembling, his ear | 


caught another sound — the sweetest he had 
ever heard. 

“Get on there, Buck! Come back into the 
road! What ails you, anyway ?’’ It was Edgar 
calling to the horse. The boys were coming! 

Bobby threw the door open just as the sled 





drew up before the cabin. As the boys jumped 
off and Bobby rushed out, they saw something 
rolling about in the snow and whining and 
clawing the air; and in the clear moonlight 
they caught a glimpse of something bright and 
shiny. There, almost at their feet, was the 
smallest cub bear that Bobby had ever seen. 
Its head, clear back to its neck, was thrust 
deep into Bobby’s can of maple ‘‘wax,’’ and 
wedged there. It was plain that the baby bear 
had smelled the syrup and, being as fond of 
sweets as Bobby himself was, had thrust his 
head into the can and been caught by the 
jagged edges of tin round the top. It was not 
until nearly a week afterwards that they heard 
how the old she-bear, coaxed from her winter’s 
den for the first time by the warm sun of the 
day before, had been shot by a woodchopper. 
When she did not come back, her hungry baby 
had started out to look for a breakfast, and so 
had fallen into trouble. 

Of course Bobby was allowed to keep the 
cub, and great times the two of them had, 
playing together, until the bear got so big that 
it was not regarded as safe to keep him any 
longer. Then Bobby gave him to the ‘‘zoo’’ 
in a city not far from his home, and there he 
is yet, a full-grown bear now, and not at all 
careful about the way he dresses ; for the last 
time Bobby saw him the seat of his trousers 
was all worn bare and rusty-looking. But, as 
Bobby says, what could you expect? That is 
the only pair of trousers he ever had. 





A FULL-GROWN BEAR NOW 


e¢ 
INDIAN CHILDREN 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play, 

All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 
And at night bears prowling round. 
What a different place to-day 
Where we live and work and play! 

















Do You Stand? 


Colgate’s “Handy Grip” is the 
new shaving stick that is pre- 
ferred by old and new shavers 
on account of its dependable 
shaving comfort, speed, relia- 
bility, convenience and econo- 
my. It is the modern way to 
shave with comfort and lathers 
so well and is so satisfactory 
that you will want to use the 
last bit. And you can—for the 
stub unscrews and can be at- 
tached to a new stick. When 
you are through shaving the 
grip securely locks on the box. 





Ask your dealer for Colgate’s 
—Handy Grip” shaving stick. 
If your father has not tried 
Colgate’s Handy Grip give him 
one. He will like its combina- 
tion of economy, convenience, 
speed and comfort. 


COLGATE & CO. 
New York 


Established 1806 









The last % inch 
unscrews forstick- 


ing on a new stick 
as shown. 
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+ OU don’t deserve a job!’’ 
Y The tall young man who had stood 
beside Billy Lanford in the office of 
the Carrigan Construction Company had fol- 
lowed him out and now stood at his elbow in 
the street, apparently with the sole purpose 
of delivering his decidedly personal comment. 
Billy had just failed to secure the place of 
timekeeper for which he had applied. He had 
wanted the place very much indeed, he 
believed; he had made up his mind to earn 
money this summer, and the timekeeper at 
Carrigan’s received ten dollars a week for 
what Billy had understood was only very 
moderate exertion. Now the sudden sharp 
criticism from a stranger sounded like a gratu- 

itous insult. Billy flared. 
‘Well, say !’? he began. 

‘*Don’t get mad now,” interrupted the 
other, his bright brown eyes holding Billy’s 





steadily. ‘‘You thought you could get that job 
when you went in there, didn’t you?” 

Billy wanted to answer sharply and 
escape. But the very unusualness of 
the attack waked his curiosity and he 
answered grudgingly: 

‘*Of course I thought I could get it.’’ 

“Why badd 

Billy found himself at a momentary 
loss for an answer. 

‘*You told Andy Jaynes, the manh- 
ager, that you’d had no experience, 
didn’t you?’”’ 

‘Yes, but — 

‘*You didn’t like the idea 
of getting to the gate 
at seven thirty in the 
morning, did you??? 

“IT didn’t say any 
such —’”’ 

‘*No; you only looked 
it. You were surprised 
that you would have to 
Stay till six thirty at 
night, weren’t you?’’ 

Billy stopped answer- 
ing. He was angry ; but 
he felt the blood rise 
slowly in a hot wave 
over his cheeks and 
=| neck, and he found it 
hard to continue look- 
ing resentfully up into 
the brown eyes. 

‘*And you resented the idea that the time- 
keeper had to help in the shipping room when 
he was off the gate, didn’t you?’’ 

Billy backed away against the fence. He 
wanted to shout aloud a denial of this series 
of charges; but he could not say a word. He 


DRAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 


“AND YOU CAME BACK HERE TO TELL 
ME THIS? 


- | knew that there was truth in every one of 


them. 

‘*Jaynes knew how you felt,’’ asserted his 

unpleasant new acquaintance. ‘‘ Both he and I 
saw you were trying to cheat him.’’ 

‘**Cheat him !’’ 

‘Certainly. You had nothing to sell, had 
you? Neither experience, nor knowledge, nor 
willingness to work. All you wanted was to 


pre. | eet his ten dollars a week and get it easy ; you 


our factory in 
town. Ifyou want to be a ider Age! 
or if you want a good bicycle at a em 
ree 
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. CYCLE COMPANY 
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Prove it for Yourself 

Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first On 

NEW COMPA 

SEWING MACHINE 
in your home for three months before 
deciding. If unsatisfactory we return 
your money and talee back machine 
at our expense. We offer choice of six styles (foot treadle or 
electric), guarantee for 25 years, pay the freight, and sell ata 
very low price. Write to-day for descriptive booklet and attrac- 
tive terms. PERRY NN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


@ MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ ANDUP Ss 








































p Either pin Itiustrated made with any 3 letters 
fy and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
4 Sliver plate 16¢ ea., $1.50 doz. Sterling 
‘ BS silver, 830% ea., $3.00 doz. Over 350 
a 4 attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
¥ 3599 Write today for free copy. High grade Pins 
and Rings—College, HighSchool, Society. * 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 420 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost b: wring our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS Y BICYCLE. Eas- 
ily attached. No — REE required. 


Write today for bar- BOOK 


ain listand free book 
describing the SHAW FREI Motor At- 
- tachment Motorcycles, t ~ maison, new 
and second-hand, $35 and up 


SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. 221, Galesburg, Kansas. 
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—— Soothed 


With Cuticura 
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had ho notion of being worth ten dollars a 
week, had you?’’ 

The young man stood silent a moment, 
waiting. Billy Lanford was raging. He was 
angry enough to strike; but he knew that 
what had been said to him was not unjust, 
and that fact held his tongue and hand. 

‘Do you know what you have done this 
morning ?’’ asked his accuser. ‘‘ You’ve started 
a reputation !’’ 

Then the man turned away. Billy was left 
alone, standing with his back to the fence, his 
hands gripping the pickets behind him, his 
face and his heart burning as he had never 
known them to burn before. 

A volunteered reprimand from an utter 
stranger! It was some minutes before Billy 
turned and walked slowly away down the 
street, hardly knowing where he meant to go. 
It had been bad enough to think of going 
home and reporting his failure. Now, he felt 
as if he had been whipped, and for something 
too downright disgraceful to report at all. 

Who the man might be, or how he had hap- 
pened to see and hear the application to Mr. 
Jaynes, Billy did not know. It was very 
strange that he should have gone out of his 
way to denounce an action that did not con- 
cern him at all. It was certainly very officious 
of him. 

The town in which Billy lived was a large 
one. It seemed improbable that he would ever 
meet the stranger again. He would be unlikely 
ever again to see Mr. Jaynes of the Carrigan 
Construction Company. Billy had heard of the 
vacant position through a man his father knew 
in the Carrigan office. That man need hear 
only that Billy had not secured the place. 
What did the fellow mean when he said, 
‘*You’ve started a reputation !’’ 








‘*A reputation as a cheat!’’ Billy said half 
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aloud involuntarily. ‘‘It’s so. They saw; both 
of them saw through me. I’m a cheap little 
shirk, and I’m not worth anyone’s ten dollars 
a week. And they both know it.’’ 

The boy’s mind was stung to the quick. His 
conscience was stirred. 

‘“‘T must go and get a place to work some- 
where, now,’’ he thought. ‘‘I must! I’ve got 
to prove that chap wrong.’’ 

He hurried on and on, thinking, planning, 
squirming under the memory of the scathing 
rebuke he had received. Then it occurred to 
him that the criticism, if not merely an ill- 
natured affront, must have had a friendly 
impulse. . 

‘*He told me where my mistake was,’’ said 
the boy to himself. ‘‘ What did he do it 
for?” 

As he remembered it now, there appeared 
to have been no contempt in the young man’s 
tone. There had been only a sharp incisiveness 

and an earnest effort 










to convince. 
Billy’s ideas grew 
clearer. That last 


phrase about reputa- 
tion—he must go back 
and try to change the 
impression he had cre- 
ated at Carrigan’s. 

He was two miles 
from the construction 
company’s offices when 
he reached this conclu- 
sion. He remembered 
Andrew Jaynes’s 
shrewd gaze, and 
shrank from the pros- 
pect of facing it again. 

But an hour and a 
half after the talk at 
the picket fence Billy 
Lanford stood again 
at the railing beside 
Mr. Jaynes’s desk. 

‘tT came back, Mr. 
Jaynes,’’ he said. 

The manager’s gray 
eyes narrowed in puz- 
zled fashion for an in- 
stant; then he asked: 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘* Because I—I’m 
ashamed of having 
applied as I did—of thinking only about the 
salary, and not about the work. I—a man who 
heard me talk to you—told me I showed what 
I was thinking of, by that. And I came back 
to square myself. ’’ 

Mr. Jaynes leaned back in his chair. ‘‘ And 
you came back here to tell me this?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’ Billy flushed. 

‘‘Of course you know the timekeeper’s job 
was filled this morning?’’ 

‘*T suppose so. ’? 

‘*Then why do you suppose I care anything 
about you or your application ?’’ 

Billy felt rebuffed. ‘‘I haven’t any idea you 
do,’’? he answered. ‘‘But I’d like you to know 
that I did have a decent idea of earning the 
money I want to get.’’ 

Mr. Jaynes wrote a few words on a slip of 
paper and then pointed to a glass door across 
the office. 

‘Take this to Mr. Walter Carrigan, in that 
room,’’ he said. 

Billy took the slip and obeyed the direction. 
He knocked at the glass door and opened it. 
Then he stood still with amazement. The man 
standing by a window was the man who had 
talked to him in the street. 

‘*Are you—are you Mr. Carrigan?’’ stam- 
mered Billy. 

‘“!’m Mr. Carrigan, junior,’’ replied the 
young man. 

‘*T’ve come back,’’ said Billy. 

“I knew you would if you had any self- 
respect. That’s why I said what I did to you. 
I thought you looked like a boy who only 
needed waking up.’’ 

Billy stood silent a moment. Then he said, 
‘*Mr. Carrigan, I know the timekeeper’s job 
is filled, but I want a chance to—to show 
you aa? 

Mr. Carrigan smiled, as Billy hesitated and 
stopped. ‘‘I am quite sure you do,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘That’s why you came back. And I 
think I can find a place for a boy who feels 
that way.’’ 


se 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT 
IT me a quarter’s worth of camphor !’’ 
called Ezekiel Snow to a neighbor who 
was on his way to town. 

‘*Where to, Cole’s drug store or the phar- 

macy ?’’ asked the man. 
“Don’t you never buy nothin’ at that ’ere 
pharmacy,’’ adjured Ezekiel. ‘‘That’s just a 
name got up to entice us country fellers. 
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T IS the “Good Sense” model that 
most folks think of when Coward 
Shoes are mentioned. y 

Fifty years ago “‘ Good Sense” gained 
fame in New York City. It has never 
lost its popularity there and has made 
new friends wherever fine shoes are 
worn. 

“Good Sense” is a shoe of ease and 
dignity for those whose footwear means 
much to them. It is foot-shaped, com- 
fortable, considerate. 

We are experienced in fitting by mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


Sep-808 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
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Home Guard Army Bargains 


Army Officers say: “‘Bannerman’s 
7 arsenals are a Godsend . us.” 
oo Rifles 200 Machine Guns 
000 Revolvers 100 B-L Field Cannons 
6,000,000 Cartrg’s | 50 B-L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments 50,000 Explosive Shells 
# , rg BS, Ten nts rT Uniforms (blue) 
0! 
We oe fo arm my our largest in the 








obsolete serviceable rifles. equipments, and uniforms. 

Gov't auction sale terms, cas order. Examina- 
tion and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Large illustrated 428 pp. encyclop. catalog mailed, 50c. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS, 501 B’WAY, N. Y. 











Arrow on iberal terms of 

$5.00 down and the balance in small 

= monthly vy, payments os ww as $5.00 per 
month, This offer is open to everyone 
including boys and girls under 21 
years of age prevides the order is 
signed by parents 


HY NoR Raise in Prices! 


% You still buy the new ARROW 
Bicycles at ‘the old Roek bottecn before- 
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Write for Bulletin Y-i82z. The Hayes 
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P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. ST. A Y 
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Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 

T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 

BOYS! EARN MONEY selling our “X-RAY” Ege 
* Tester. Unusual opportunity. Elyrin Ohio. 











They’ll do ye every time.’’ 
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TO CRACK 


1. CENTRAL ACROSTICS 


A support for a picture, a machine, a plant, a 
tree, a swindler. The middle letters of the five 
words form the name of a bird. 

A bundle of sticks, a nonmetallic element, spoils 
of war, a lazy tone, an oxide of tin. The middle let- 
ters of the five words form the name of an old coin. 

To put off, a corner, a passage over a river, a 

n, the link between mind and matter. The middle 
—— of the five words form the name of an inlet 
of the sea. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS 


~ 43678 is large; my 532 is on the edge; my 
718 is a snare. My whole goes on a journey. 

My 102511 is a letter; my 894 is a dish; my 1375 
is brief and abrupt; my 1066 is used by ermen. 
My whole keeps you warm. 

My 47910 is a space of time; my 527 is a part of 
the y; my 368 is not bright; my 1923 is a girl. 
My whole is in the navy. 

My 1053 is a number; = 611124 is to tear; my 
1117 is a receptacle; my 9823 is water. My whole 
isa that many little children know well. 

My 3810 is anoise; my 6791 catches the unwary ; 
my 5243is placed in the ground, My whole jour- 
neys far. 

3. CHARADES 

My first is inthe poultry yard; my next lives in 
the country. My whole is found on a ship. 

My first is a mark; my next rimes with “pur”; 
my last is part of a house. My whole is a shore bird. 

My first is a valley; my next is a letter of the 
alphabet; my last is a passageway. My whole is a 
deputy. 

4. RIDDLE 


I’m put tp palace hut and hall, 


pass from fool to king; 
Men knit their brows at word of me, 
And fall to pondering. 
yy office is to please and tease, 
‘0 tantalize and pique, 
And should you care to Know my name 
You’ll not have far to seek. 


5. PLUS AND MINUS PUZZLES 





























The answer to the first puzzle is an animal; the 
answer to the second is a native of a country in 
the Old World; and the answer to the third is a 
city in Italy. 

6. PIED LINES 


In each case the letters are jumbled, but the 
familiar words are in due order. 
; Eman mc war og 

Tewesnadlfobrityle, 
Foehetigins. 

Letlitsorpdforawte 
a % 

Amkeethgitmyhnoace, 
Nadhetaanpelstdlna. 


7. HIDDEN JEWELS 


Add a letter to a pointed stick, and find a jewel. 
Add a letter to to cut off, and find a jewel. Adda 
letter to big, and find a jewel. Add a letter to a 
trader, and find a jewel. Add a letter to a musical 
instrument, and find a jewel. Add a letter to a 
passageway, and find a jewel. 


** *e * * 8. CENTRAL ACROSTIC 

*“* & * * Cross words: flourishing, extinc- 

* « «x * * tion, popular report, sorrow, a 
trick; central word: a woman of 

* * * # * Greek mythology. 

**“* & * * 


9. FRACTIONS 


Take a sixth of the capital of New York, a fifth 
of the capital of Idaho, a third of the capital of 
Texas, a fourth of the capital of Virginia, and have 
the capital of a Northern state. 

Take a sixth of Nevada, a fourth of Oklahoma, an 
eighth of Nebraska, another sixth of Nevada and 
= fourth of Oklahoma, and have a Southern 
state. 


10. HIDDEN-LETTER PUZZLE 
My first is in Peter, but not in Sam. 
My second’s in camel, but not in lamb. 
My third is in dollar, but not in cent. 
My fourth is in curved, but not in bent. 
My fifth is in hire and also in mire. 
My whole you will find is the world’s desire. 








Answers to Puzzles in February 7 Issue 


1. Ostentatious. Unusual. Knew, new, gnu. Any- 
body. Thoughts. Yield. Vacuum. Mass, mess, 
__ miss, Moss, muss. Post, pots, tops, spot, stop. 
2. Entrance, nectarine. Rage, grape." Omen, 
melon. Chap, peach. Leap, apple. Tea, date. 

Pea, pear. Anger, orange. 

3. Cataract. Beguile. Elect. Antecedent. Oxalis. 
Baton. Doge. Kidnap. Anthem. Berate. 
Battalion. Catalogue. Pupil. Dogma. Pigeon. 

Lu- n Terra-pin. Ten-pin. S-pin. Linch-pin. 

p-pin. 
. The cats and dogs are made to change places 
by jumping them as follows: 2 to 4,5 to 2, 
7 to 5, 4 to 7,6 to 4, 3 to 6, 1 to 3, 4 to 1, 6 to 4, 
3 to 6, 5 to 3, 7 to 5 and 4 to 7. 

. Paris, Augusta, London, Berlin, Lisbon. 

- Molar, rr, e- climb, cedar, lurid. 


. Blotter. . 
10. Milton. Maypole. Buttercup. 


- 
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HOE 
HENNA 11. Allevi-ate, remuner-ate, reprob- 
MONTANA ate, premedit-ate, bifurc-ate, 
ENACT annot-ate, prostr-ate, obliter- 
ANT ate. 
A 12. Warbler. Smith. 








RELICS FROM THE SEA 


OM the days when the first prehistoric man 
ventured on the sea in his rude dugout to our 
own days when ships of twenty thousand 

tons plough the sea, there have been disasters in 
which vessels have gone down with all their con- 
tents, perhaps only a few badly made water jars, 
or perhaps treasures of art, of science and of in- 
dustry, priceless in their day and illustrative of the 
civilization of that time. There they lie together at 
the bottom of the sea, being slowly destroyed or 
gradually covered with silt. 

It isa very common thing, says Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, to recover guns and shot from the sea. In the 
Tower of London there is a gun that was brought 
up from the wreck of the Mary Rose three hun- 
dred years after she sank, in 1545, off the English 
coast. Some years ago a trawler brought up from 
the Goodwin Sands a Roman amphora that was 
two feet six inches in height and nearly two feet in 
diameter and of about sixteen gallons’ capacity. It 
had a rounded base and two handles at the neck. 
Without doubt, it had lain at the bottom of the sea 
more than a thousand years. 

The portrait of Capt. Edward E. Williams, the 
friend of Shelley, who was drowned with the poet 
in the Gulf of Spezia in 1822, is one of the frail 
things recovered from the ocean. Capt. Williams 
drew the portrait himself, and it appears to have 
been little damaged by its immersion in the sea. In 
sharp contrast to such fragile things is the post 
chaise that was brought up from the Goodwins. The 
wheels were still attached to the axles and came 
up with the vehicle. 

Some sponge fishers recently discovered on the 
coast of Africa the wreck of an ancient vessel that 
lay in nineteen fathoms of water. It proved to be 
a Greek galley laden with bronze and marble 
treasures dating from the earliest years of the 
Christian era. Most of the marble statues were 
injured by the water, but some, deeply buried in 
the mud, were fairly well preserved. The bronze 
medallions, on the other hand, were not much the 
worse for their years in the water. In addition to 
the works of art there were many utensils and 
pieces of ordinary furniture, including beds, chairs, 
kettles, bowls and a terra-cotta lamp that still re- 
tained its wick. 

The east window of the church in Quernmore 
Park in Lancashire has a curious history. The 
glass was made in England fora church in Cannes, 
France, and was forwarded by sea. The vessel in 
which it was shipped was wrecked near Marseilles, 
and, as the window was given up for lost, a new 
one was ordered in England. A Greek merchant 
bought the wreck and the cargo and succeeded in 
recovering the window, which he sold at auction 
with the rest of the salvage. The owner of Quern- 
more Park purchased the window and set it up in 
the church there. 

- Some of the old railings removed from the front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral about forty years ago were 
sent to America in the steamship Delta. The ship 
was wrecked, but the railings were recovered. 
‘They were placed about the tomb of John George 
Howard and his wife in the High Park, Toronto, 
and the following inscription was recorded on a 
brass plate: 


St. Paul’s Cathedral for 160 years I did inclose, 
O stranger, look with reverence. 

Man ! man! unstable man! 
It was thou who caused the severance. 


In 1851 a lecturer on naval architecture gave a 
list of the failures in the attempt to sheathe Eng- 
lish ships with lead, and hinted that something 
might have been learned from a Roman galley of 
the time of Trajan that had been recovered from 
the bottom of the lake of Riccia, and that was 
found to be sheathed with lead fastened on with 
copper nails. Many lessons in naval architecture 
and gunnery are now being laid on the bottom of the 
seas for the enlightenment of future generations— 
but it is to be hoped that those generations will not 
judge the present age wholly by such memorials. 
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AN INDUSTRIOUS JOKER 


LTHOUGH a predilection for practical joking 
may well be considered as a weakness of 
character, the weaknesses of great men are 

often interesting, and there is nothing reprehen- 
sible in most of the pranks that, according to the 
Hartford Times, are attributed to Sir Hiram Maxim 
by his son, Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim. 

At one time in my boyhood, says the distin- 
guished son of a more distinguished father, I was 
very curious about bats. One day my father called 
to me from the top of the dumb-waiter shaft in our 
house. He said there was a bat in the shaft. I 
hastened to the top, and there, sure enough, was 
some dark object fluttering about in the dim light. 
I seized a broom and struck it. It still fluttered. I 
struck it again and again. It seemed invulnerable. 
At last I used the handle of the broom on it, but 
without effect. 

By that time I had become angry with the thing, 
and I was determined to kill it. I assaulted it with 
the broom until I was almost exhausted, and my 
mother put a stop to the proceedings. Investigation 
then showed that the ‘‘bat” was a black bow, sur- 
reptiticusly removed from my mother’s best hat 
by my father and strung upon an iron wire in such 
a way that a slight vibration made the bow flutter. 
My father enjoyed the joke hugely—much more 
than my mother and I did. He spent a whole day 
working out that scheme. 

He was the most intense man I ever knew. He 
left no stone unturned once he decided to do any- 
thing. I went home one day and told him that a 
man in a drug store had offered to give me a white 
poodle in exchange for a penny with two heads on 
it. I was too young to know that one head only is 
allotted to every penny in this world. But father 
listened very gravely and said that he had no 
doubt that we could produce the two-headed penny 
without trouble. Then he filed down the ‘‘tail” side 
of two pennies until he had worn away exactly 
half of each. The next step was to solder the two 
halves together so skillfully that they made what 
seemed to be a whole penny with two heads. The 
drug-store man was dumfounded when I produced 
it—but I did not get the white poodle. 

Our great recreation was going to a bookstore. 
Father and I would visit a certain store at certain 
times, buy from one to thirty books and order 
them sent home. Then he would conduct me to the 
middle of the street and say, “‘Now let’s run home.” 
Imagine a man in a frock coat, with a silk hat 
jammed down over his ears, tearing at a great rate 
through the streets of Brooklyn with a small boy 
at his heels. But that always was the conclusion of 
our book-buying excursions. 
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uestion 
for Boys 


THE following simple illustration shows one 
splendid reason why every boy should have a 


OVTOU” 
COASTER BRAKE 





SUPPOSE you were running be- 
tween two boys, each of whom 
had hold of your hands. Then 
suppose one boy should sud- 
denly stop, whilethe other kept 
going. You'd getamighty sharp 
jerk sideways, wouldn’t you? 


That’s exactly what happens 
in a coaster brake if the braking power 
is unequally distributed, or is applied 
only at one end of the hub. Every 
time you back pedal with such a brake 
one end of the hub is controlled and 
checked. The o¢her end tends to keep 
going, so that twists and ‘side-swings’ 
(whichlead toloosened spokes) result. 
Uneven twists and ‘side-swing’ 
have been totally eliminated in the 
MORROW Coaster Brake. Inside 
the MORROWisan expanding ‘drum’ 
of spring steel. This extends practi- 
cally the /u//length of the hub. When 
you back pedal, four wedges are driven 
into the ‘drum’ (two from each end) 


which expand it eguadly and evenly 
and distribute the braking power 
equally and evenly over the entire 
inner surface of the hub. 


There are many other reasons why 
you will want a MORROW: 


LARGER BRAKING SURFACE 
The ‘drum’ in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power. 

BRONZE BRAKE SHOES 
Two metals of equal hardness will not 
‘grip’ properly in braking. For this 
reason the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronze ‘ brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub, ‘takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, 
and keeps hold. 


PosITIVE FoRWARD DRIVE 
The minute you ress forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 
Coasts WITHOUT FRICTION 
Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
larger than those in other brakes. 
STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


OHTA NTNIRVATIMUTTAT NTN AN ANTONIN ANNI 
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3-in-One banishes rust and tarnish from the bath- 
room and kitchen, from metal-work of all kinds 


all over the house. 


cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nickeled 
on san, the gas wove, the gue and dlectnic faxhunes, 
house hardware, knives, silverw 


bathroom fixtu 


Put a few drops of 


3-in-One 


all 


are, 


3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fixtures, 


It is a pure oil compound—contains no 


or grit. ty it, 


Sold at all stores—in 15c, 25¢ and 50c bottles and 25¢ Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE-—Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 





165 AIG. Broadway, N. Y. 














TWO BOOKS 
By C. A. Stephens 





A Great Year of Our Lives 


r When Life Was Young 


ment. 





HESE two remarkably attractive books describe in 

detail and with many fresh incidents that hearty, 
merry, wholesome home life at the old farm in Maine 
that for a number of years has been such an interest- 
ing feature of The Youth’s Companion’s story depart- 
These are large, handsome, well-printed books, 
illustrated from photographs. 


Our Offer. 


The Youth’s Companion with 15 cents extra, and 
we will present you with your choice of either 
book, sending it to you postpaid. 


NOTE. The book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


Send us one new yearly sub- 
scription (not your own) for 

















SESS 124 BEES KEESB THE COMPANION S@S8 FOR ALL THE FAMILY S8@38 S&S March 7, 1918 BESS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the | 
iT after the address on the next issue of your | 


date 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE THYMUS GLAND 


HIS is a peculiar organ, the use of which 
physicians do not yet fully understand. 
It is normally active only in child- 
hood; in adult life it degenerates and 
becomes functionless. There are really 
two glands, or two equal halves joined 

together, and forming a mass about three and one 














half inches long, two inches wide and two fifths of | 


an inch thick, lying just behind the upper part of 
the breast bone. In infancy it consists of flesh-like 
glandular tissue, similar in substance to the tonsils ; 
at the age of two or three years it begins to harden 
by an increase in the thickness of the fibrous par- 
titions, and this process goes on until the original 
thymus substance almost or entirely disappears ; 
then the fibrous tissue begins to degenerate in turn, 
and finally only a mass of fat remains to mark what 
was once an organ of considerable importance. 

Some physicians think that the thymus gland is 
a blood-forming organ, and also that it is necessary 
for the normal progress of the nutritive processes. 
One of the facts that have led them to form this con- 
clusion is that in small children with rickets—a 
disease of defective assimilation and nutrition— 
the thymus has sometimes been found to be atro- 
phied; on the other hand, in some cases of rickets 
there is an increase in the size of the thymus. Re- 
tardation of growth or excessive emaciation is 
even more commonly associated with imperfect 
development of the gland. 

More serious, however, than the too early atro- 
phy of the thymus is its too late persistence. That 
gives rise to a peculiar constitutional condition 
known variously as the lymphatic diathesis, lym- 
phatism, status lymphaticus or status thymicus. 
This affection is marked by a general overgrowth 
of adenoid tissue, such as that of which the tonsils 
and the thymus are composed, and a small heart 
and contracted arteries. There are attacks of suffo- 
cation or convulsions; the vital forces are lowered 
so that the subjects catch every disease to which 
they are exposed, and often succumb by reason of 
their slight powers of resistance. One striking 
characteristic of the lymphatic diathesis is the 
liability of its subjects to sudden death. Many 
cases of sudden death in children and young 
adults, from what seem to be trivial causes, are to 
be traced to this condition. The removal of the 
tonsils and adenoids behind the nose has produced 
good results, but there is risk attached to it, as to 
all surgical operations in cases of lymphatic dia- 
thesis. Perhaps a safer method is to reduce the 
tissue by means of the X ray. 
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“THE GIRLS” 


OOD for you, Glenda! You always do find 
the way out when there’s a mix; I’m 
sure we can make the committee see 
it’s the one thing to meet the emer- 
gency. I had a notion if we dropped in 
on you befare the meeting you’d hit 

upon a solution. Marion agreed,—she’d called for 

me already,—and we picked up Sue and Edith on 
the way, and overtook Agatha and Louise, and 
they thought so, too. You ought to be flattered at 
our unanimous faith in you, Glenda Ross! So here 
we are, and — Horrors! Is that our car? Catch up 
your things, girls! Run!” 

“No, don’t, girls; sit still!’? said Glenda, laugh- 
ing. ‘Our car isn’t due for ten minutes.” 

“Thank goodness!” panted Edith, pink and 














plump. “The girls rushed me along so, I want time | 


to get my breath before I make another sprint.” 

“Do you good, Edith; you’re lots too fat. Isn’t 
she, girls?” demanded Sue cruelly. 

“Girls, do stop it!” cried Louise sharply. “Call- 
ing ourselves girls, I mean. We aren’t girls any 
more, really, and I don’t like being made ridicu- 
lous. I saw the faces of those two giggling Bullen 
twins when you said ‘we girls’ outside; they were 
passing while we talked on the doorstep. They 
thought it was the greatest joke! They’ll laugh 
about us with all the other silly chits in their teens 
and early twenties, and it makes me ashamed. ’m 
sure I don’t want to pretend to be young!” 

There was a moment of amazed silence followed 
by a babel of protest. No one else, she was assured 
indignantly, wished to pretend, either. To be sure, 
they were scarcely middle-aged yet, but they cer- 
tainly were not trying to disown their years. It was 
an epithet of affection and comradeship; it had 
nothing to do with age. Were not old soldiers al- 
ways “the boys’ to one another fifty years after 
the Civil War was over? And how about Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and the famous class of ’29? 
Sue quoted triumphantly the old man’s lyric cry: 

“The boys’’ we were, “‘the boys’’ we’ll be 
As long as three, as two, are creeping — 

“That’s all very well,” persisted Louise, “but 
somehow it’s different with men. With women, it’s 
ridiculous.” 

“Tf it is,’ declared Agatha, “women have them- 
selves to thank. They’ve fussed and fibbed so 
much about their ages that no one, no outsiders, 
I mean, can think of a group of middle-aged ‘girls’ 


as just comrades who have common memories; | 


they think of them as a set of foolish old things, 
vainly trying to be giddy, gay and girly-wirly.” 
“We shall always be ‘the girls’ to one another, 


when sent by | 


| though,” protested Marion, “and I hope we’ll 
| never give up letting each other know it. Let the 
| little chits chatter! Who cares?” 

“‘Allof us!” insisted Louise firmly. ‘‘No one likes 
being ridiculed.” 

“Let’s keep it to ourselves and for ourselves,” 
suggested Glenda pacifically. ‘That will make it 
more intimate and precious than ever and give the 
outsiders no chance to be horrid. And really, you 
know, I suppose it must sound funny —” 

The telephone rang and Glenda lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

“Yes, the chairman is here. . . . Yes, she’s com- 
ing... . Which Mrs. Brown? .. . Oh, Mrs. Susan 
E.! ... Yes, her report is ready and it’s going 
to make that meeting sit up! ... Mrs. Judge 
Hobart? . . . Yes. I’m quite sure she’s coming. 
{Agatha! They’re going to nor ou for 
treasurer!] ... Yes, indeed, I fu ‘ize the 
importance ; we’ll be there in time. » had 

“The car! the car!” cried Susan a window. 
“Tt’s almost here!” 

It was Louise herself who exclaimed, 





“We 


mustn’t lose it! I’ll run ahead to the pole and you 
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THE FUR FARMS OF ALASKA 
"Tiras are perhaps ten or twelve fox farms 


girls follow me!” 


in Alaska, says Mr. Frank G. Carpenter. One 

of them, situated in the Tanana Valley, a mile 
and a half from Fairbanks, consists of ten acres of 
cleared land, the greater part of which is covered 
with pens in which the animals live. From a dis- 
tance the fox farm looks like a huge chicken yard 
with walls of woven wire and hencoops of various 
sizes inside. Each pen is fifty feet long, eight feet 
wide and about ten feet high. 

The wire is of tough steel and is sunk about four 
| feet in the ground, and is then bent so that it runs 
inward under the ground for about two feet to pre- 
vent the foxes from digging out. At the top the 
wire has an overhang of two feet to prevent the 
captives from climbing over. Each pen has a kennel 
made of boards like a dog kennel, the entrance to 
which is a chute or a wooden pipe a foot square. 

Only one pair of foxes live in each pen. They are 
very timid and have to be handled carefully; most 
of the fox farmers will not allow strangers to enter 
their property for fear they will frighten the ani- 
mals. Some foxes, however, become so tame that 
strangers can handle them. The fox babies are the 
size of kittens, and have long, bushy tails, little, 
sharp noses, and eyes that sparkle like jet. One 
litter of foxes was being mothered by a cat. There 
were three of the babies, each of which, when 
grown, will be worth from five hundred dollars to 
one thousand dollars. Their mother was so nervous 
that the farmer feared she might kill her young; 
and so he had taken them away from her and 
given them to the cat in place of her kittens. The 
cat had adopted them and was playing with them 
as if they were really her own. For such emergen- 
cies it is necessary to have cats about a fox farm. 
Because he would not pay a high price for a cat 
one man in’ eastern Canada lost five little foxes 
that might have been worth a small fortune. The 
fox mother had died, and the owner of the only cat 
in the vicinity refused to sell her for less than five 
hundred dollars. The unreasonable price angered 
the fox farmer, and he refused to pay it. 

The foxes are fed with salmon, moose meat, 
horse meat, rabbits, carrots and turnips. A common 
feed is rice and rabbits cooked together in a stew. 
One farm feeds sixteen rabbits and fifteen pounds 
of rice a day to forty-two foxes. The stew is fed 
cold morning and evening. The foxes come out of 
their kennels, seize the food, carry it inside with 
them, and afterwards return for more. 

The land, kennels and machinery of the farm 
near Fairbanks cost eighteen thousand dollars, 
and the breeding animals, thirty-seven thousand 
dollars. There are altogether about two hundred 
animals,— foxes, martens and others,—and only 
two men are needed to care for them. 
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THE REAL WINNER 





was often a man, and sometimes he became 
nothing less than: an autocrat of the links, with a 
sort of feudal attachment to the “regular’’ golfer 
for whom he caddied. 

Some years ago Mr. Athole Hay, a son of Sir 
Robert Hay, who was a famous player in his gen- 
eration, went with an English friend to the links 
at North Berwick, where a character known as 
Old Cranford had caddied many years. 

I went down the first thing in the morning to the 
tee, writes Mr. Hay in English Country Life, and 
met Old Cranford. He asked whom I was playing 
with, and I told him. 

“Weel,” said he, ‘‘I canna let ane 0’ your name 
be beat by that lang-leggit Englishman, and I’ll 
carry your clubs the mornin’ for you.” 

And he did, continues Mr. Hay. I won every 
round, for the old man allowed me no choice of 
clubs, but handed me the club he wished me to 
| play with, and nothing would induce him to give 
me the one I wanted if he did not agree with the 
choice. My friend turned at the end of the round. 

“Tt is not Mr. Hay,” he said, “who wins the 
match.” 
| “TI ken that weel!” said Old Cranford magnifi- 


cently. 
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THE HIGHER AUTHORITY 
[: Humors of ’37 the authors tell of an amusing 





rebellion—an individual uprising—against Brit- 
ish domination. 

“If anyone has a cause,” said a French-Canadian 
prothonotary, “‘let him appear, for the court is 
about to close.” 

“But,” demurred the judge above him, “the law 
| States that we must sit to-morrow.” 

Turning to the public, the prothonotary an- 
nounced: “The judge says he will sit to-morrow, 
| but the prothonotary will not be here.” 
' And in his Louis XIV costume, cut-away coat 
| with stiff and embroidered collar, frills on shirt 
| bosom and cuffs, knee breeches of black cloth, 
| black silk stockings and silver-buckled shoes, the 
| prothonotary marched stiffly from the room. 
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AT LEAST A CHANCE 
A SMALL boy in a Chicago school, says Pop- 





ular Education, refused to sew; evidently 
he considered it beneath his dignity. 


you consider yourself better than Washington?” 
| “I don’t know; time will tell,” said the boy. 





“THE BOY 
WHO PEGGED SHOES” 


W. L. Douglas pegging 
shoes at seven years of 
age. 

Sixty-five years agoW.L. 
Douglas started acquir- 
ing the knowledge of how 
to make good shoes. 

















Opy right, ML.Dougias Shoe Co 
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‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 
$3 $3.50 +4 $4.50 $5 6 $7 & $8 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 

he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 


leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a_ well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
tom and the inside top facing. his is your 
only’ protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. rite for - 
et, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
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BOYS SHOES 


157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











N the old days of golf in Scotland the caddie | 
was not the smart little boy of the present. He | 





Does Cypress f=, Last? | 


Study These Photographs of an ‘‘Ingrowing Fence’’ 
WITHOUT A NAIL OR A PEG IN IT. 

Below is a glimpse down a country highway (‘“‘de big road,”® as Uncle Remus 

called it) near Monroe, Louisiana. 

forcing split Cypress boards between saplings. 

that nobody knows when it was, nor who was the labor-saving genius who did it. 


‘The Proof of the Fenc- 
ing is in the Lasting.’’ 


“Build of Cypress Lumber and You Build but Once.” 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
“*The 


Wood 


That fence has no posts. It was built by 


This occurred so many years ago 


Then the trees grew, 
and grew, and grew. 


NOW, PLEASE, study the 
larger photograph and see in 
detail how the fence looks to- 
day. Note the size of the tree, 
and how deeply are embedded 
the ends of those old Cypress 
rails—no one can tell how 
deep they extend in, Note, 
also, how weathered they are, 
yet they ring as true and sound 
under a hammer as though 
just hewn. Were those old 
Cypress boards somebody’s 
money’s worth? Why should 
not YOU do as well with your 
lumber money—whether you 
are building a beautiful home 
or just patching up the old 
place? (USE CYPREss.) 


WRITE FOR VOL. 1. 


TS ane ae 











Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








Insist on “‘Trade-Marked” Cypress at your local lumber dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, let us know. 























} “George Washington sewed,” said the principal, | 
taking it for granted that a soldier must; “and do 





WANTED. 


The Magic Pot Cleaner. 


10,000 Boys and 
Girls to Sell 


MYSTIC MITS 


d The great labor and 
money saver. One Mit saves $1.00 worth of soap 
and only costs 10c. Send for our proposition. 


THE MYSTIC MIT CO., Inc., 240 Main St., Orange, N.J. 


High School Course 
in Two Year 


AMI 
Dept. P-2413 








NDENCE 
Chicago, U S.A. 














